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THE light of dawn was scarcely 
glowing on the curtains when the 
alarum-clock buzzed me awake. I 
slipped from under the unaccustomed 
blankets and padded across the cold 
floor to the window. The whole 
dome of the sky was pale blue, 
with faint traces of the evanescent 
pinks and greys of an oyster-shell. 
Across the shallow green valley the 
mountains stood as purple silhouettes, 
showing no detail of their shadowed 
slopes. Over the gaps between their 
peaks was draped a fringe of the 
pearly cloud-blanket that brimmed 
the deeper valley beyond. It looked 
a good morning for helicoptering. 
It would need to be: the previous 
K 


evening I had stood on the highest 
summit in the neighbourhood, watch- 
ing the riven curtains of black cloud 
that remained after the fierce storm 
of the afternoon. I appreciated why 
Air Control had minuted, ‘We would 
prefer to lift the visitor out again 
before the afternoon build-up.’ 
Around me, the holiday hotel 
slept. Beyond my window, the out- 
door staff were already busy tending 
the glowing flower-beds before the 
chill and the dew could disappear. 
Out on the golf-course, Indian women 
in bright saris were sweeping the grey 
film of moisture from the golf-greens. 
Their footprints and the results of 
their energy showed dark, moist 
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green. In the thickets by the stream 
that bisected the golf-course, thrushes 
and mesias were bubbling their 
cheerful songs. 

The dining-room was dim. Here 
and there a narrow shaft of sunlight 
lit the motes of dust floating up from 
the fireplace where the wood ashes 
were still warm. Two or three 
young Army officers in jungle-green 
were already at breakfast. A cat 
strolled hopefully from one table to 
another, apparently ignorant of the 
unresponsive mood of Englishmen 
at breakfast. There was porridge, 
too; anathema in the plains, but 
very welcome at this hill-resort. 

As we walked out to the waiting 
car my ears picked up the distinctive 
pulsing of an approaching helicopter. 
There it was, twirling in through a 
gap in the mountains behind us, then 
disappearing behind a bluff as it 
made for the village two miles below. 

“That’s probably yours,” said 
David, glancing at his wrist-watch. 
“Don’t worry; he’s early.” I 
detected a certain careless relish in 
all the remarks of my companion 
that morning. I recollected that, 
when I had given him the choice of 
accompanying me, he had gracefully 
declined. Heaven knows how many 
scores of thousands of miles the 
helicopters have accomplished in 
safety. Yet the unhardened traveller 
could not entirely dismiss the memory 
of one or two casualties. Speeding 
the parting passenger, flippant friends 
were inclined to express a hope that 
‘the fan won’t drop off.’ There 
was no need for David to accompany 
me, and his considerable bulk would 


have added greatly to the payload 
of a helicopter, its lifting-capacity 
already much reduced by the altitude. 

The squat Sycamore stood in the 
middle of the football-ground outside 
the little village. The pilot was 
rubbing a cloth over the huge bulging 
perspex front. No admiring throng 
surrounded him and his strange 
machine. The village was now com- 
pletely blasé about helicopters ; this 
morning it was represented by two 
small Malay boys, who seemed more 
interested in the passengers than in 
this knobbly aircraft. Apart from 
myself in unimpressive mufti, the 
passengers consisted of two very 
weighty majors, each armed with a 
very weighty brief-case. I suspected 
that the contents of the latter were 
pyjamas and toothbrushes rather 
than Top Secret files. 

The pilot approached us. He 
looked very workmanlike in his 
uniform. Like all the helicopter 
pilots, he was clad for jungle- 
bashing rather than for flying. This 
concession to the possibilities of a 
forced landing might carry a hint 
of pessimism, but was thoroughly 
practical. Anyway, who could im- 
agine a pilot wrapping himself in 
Mae West and fur-lined what-nots 
for a flight a few hundred feet above 
the tropical jungle—even from a 
hill-station five thousand feet above 
sea level ? 

“Are you the one for Fort 
Brooke, sir?” he asked. I nodded. 

“Well, it’s no go at present. I 
came in that way just now. From 
Long Jim’s onwards there was ten- 
tenths cloud in all the valleys.” 
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I nodded wisely. I had just 
heard of ‘Long Jim’s’; enough 
to know that it was an aborigine 
clearing somewhere in the maze of 
mountains to the north, beyond 
Fort Brooke. 

“I think [d better lift these 
two officers to Ipoh, first.” He 
nodded in the direction of the 
Army. “Tl have another look at 
the fort on my way back. Mean- 
while,” he looked inquiringly at 
David, “ could the police here call 
them up on the V.H.F. and ask for 
a weather report ? ” 

We watched as the two passengers 
pushed their bags through the open 
doors of the cabin and scrambled 
in after them. The pilot followed. 
Through the shining dome we could 
see him adjust his earphones and 
glance over his instruments. Then 
came the laboured buzz of a self- 
starter, and the engines burst into 
life—just like starting a car. The 
motor revved for a minute, then 
slowed as the gear was engaged 
and the rotor began to spin. We 
retired to the edge of the ground. 
The speed of the rotors increased, 
and their noise deepened as the 
pitch was changed to bite the air. 
Quite suddenly the machine lifted, 
and knowingly we turned our backs 
as the turbulent air, dust-laden, 
struck us. Wisps of scythed grass 
rose from the ground, whirled into 
the air, disintegrated, and fell around 
our long shadows. 

Forty minutes later we were back 
on the football-pitch. In a short 
while the helicopter, unheralded by 
sound, swung into sight round a 
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bend in the valley, came to a hover- 
ing halt overhead, and descended 
smoothly to earth. The pilot 
emerged. 

We told him ‘the gen.’ “ Fort 
Brooke says it’s perfectly clear there 
—not a cloud.” 

He grunted. “ Still looked like 
nothing but cloud when I came 
past just now,” he replied. “It’s 
up to you, sir. Ill take you over 
there ; but there’s no knowing where 
we may finish up. . . .” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean in the jungle. 
But we might have to drop into 
another fort or even go back to 
Ipoh until it’s cleared.” 

He went on to explain that he 
had a variety of missions to perform 
during the day. If I declined to 
attempt my trip now, he would go 
off to another job, and there would 
be no knowing what time he might 
return. I glanced at David. He 
was itching to get started on the 
long motor journey back to Ipoh. 
Equally, I wanted him to reach 
Ipoh in time to meet me when my 
visit to the fort had been accom- 
plished. It seemed best to say, 
“ Let’s go.” 

I climbed up into the cabin, 
settling in the seat beside the pilot. 
An officer of the Field Force 
scrambled into the rear compart- 
ment. There were seats for two 
more; but in the thin tropical air 
no helicopter ever carries the full 
complement of passengers for which 
it was designed in cooler climes. I 
fastened my lap-strap, arranged my 
camera and binoculars, and looked 
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round me. 
course. ... 

The pilot handed me a bunch of 
ear-pieces and wire. “ You'd better 
wear a head-set, sir,” he invited. 
“Tt will keep out most of the 
noise.” I settled the heavily-padded 
harness over my ears, and then 
looked mystified at a thing like a 
heavy leather wristlet that dangled 
by a wire. 

“That’s the throat-microphone,” 
explained the pilot. He leant over 
and clipped it round my neck. I 
felt like a dowager wearing a choker. 

The engine turned over slowly and 
then fired. The pilot checked his 
instruments. He engaged the rotor, 
and a dark shadow swept across the 
orange perspex dome above my head : 
a long, thin, drooping blade of the 
rotor swept round, followed by an- 
other, and then a third. Slowly 
their speed increased, while the 
helicopter trembled slightly. Faster, 
faster; the shadows chasing each 
other over the perspex while my 
companion concentrated on his dials 
and on the ‘feel’ of his machine. 
Then the sound of the lashing 
blades became more insistent and 
the tempo seemed to slow. The 
machine rocked. Looking down, I 
saw the telescopic struts of the 
undercarriage lengthen as the weight 
lifted off them. For a moment we 
seemed to be balanced on one small 
wheel, and then we lifted smoothly, 
rapidly, vertically. The blades of 
grass splayed out under the force 
of the down-draught. Seconds later 
we were too high to see such detail ; 
but there were the faces of the 


No parachute of 


onlookers staring up at us, with 
their garments whipping round their 
bodies. An imperceptible movement 
of the pilot’s hand, and forward 
motion was added to our powerful 
lift. We whooshed speedily across 
the football-ground. Beyond it, the 
outlines of the village swung from 
a conglomeration of verticals and 
horizontals to the flat single plane 
of a map. 

Now there was jungle below, and 
our helicopter was aimed at a gap 
that seemed to be still high above us. 
We crossed a narrow valley full of 
the light green of a banana planta- 
tion and the neat rows of Chinese 
vegetable cultivation. Beyond it, 
the ground rose rapidly. Within a 
minute the dense roof of the jungle 
was a mere hundred feet below our 
wheels. Climbing still, we main- 
tained that relative altitude. Here 
and there the naked white limbs of 
a jungle giant, dead but still stand- 
ing, reached up at us from above 
the heads of the living growths of 
lesser stature. 

We swept through the pass, the 
jungle slopes so close on either hand 
that I could distinguish the individual 
pods of giant pitcher-plants among 
the epiphytic tangle of lesser growths 
clinging to the tops of the moss- 
forest. In another fifty yards the 
ground dropped away with breath- 
taking suddenness. It seemed a 
miracle that jungle could cling to 
such precipitous slopes. Indeed 
there were signs that occasionally the 
strain becomes too great; there was 
the long red scar of a landslide, at 
its foot a tangle of smashed tree- 
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trunks and bamboo. A thread of 
silver showed where a stream wormed 
round the obstruction. 

A voice spoke in my earphones. 
It was the pilot, who was pointing 
down the long straight valley. 

“Thats Kampar away down 
there,” he said. “The town is the 
other side of the mountain. Ipoh 
is farther to the north, but we can’t 
see it. We've got to keep along the 
flank of the mountain to starboard, 
and then we’ll be able to see whether 
it’s clear to slip over into the Blue 
Valley.” 

The mountain on our right was 
a tremendous mass, a steep unbroken 
slope of green and grey jungle. Its 
top was hidden in a plume of grey 
cloud. Below us, its flanks splayed 
out into a series of knifelike ridges 
—the foothills, each separating a 
deep valley that had carved its way 
down to the distant plains. 

Following the lines of those hills, 
my eyes were drawn over the folds 
of jungle, shading from the greens, 
greys, pink and cream of the nearer 
vegetation, to the dull grey-green of 
the more distant features. Beyond 
the hills lay the lighter-coloured 
band of the plains. Still farther 
away this faded into the dull bluish- 
green of the broad mangrove belt. 
Finally, I guessed more than per- 
ceived the Malacca Straits; for the 
pale blues and pearl greys of sea and 
sky were indistinguishably blended. 

Farther to the north, an invading 
column of cloud had advanced from 
the coast and was already encroach- 
ing on the foothills. Where the sun 
shone, the cloud was blindingly 


white and beautiful; but there were 
dirty grey shades on its underside, 
and in one place the rain was falling 
in long sloping bars. Here and 
there across the plains the sunlight 
flashed on the new-fangled corru- 
gated aluminium roofs of factories 
and tin-dredges, reflected like bur- 
nished silver. 

We were still climbing, and the 
change in altitude had blocked my 
ears. In order to clear them, I 
swallowed. At once there was a 
loud ‘clonk’ in my earphones. I 
swallowed again: another ‘ clonk.’ 
Apparently the throat-microphone 
would transmit the least disturbance 
in my gullet. This I found em- 
barrassing. Would the pilot think 
that these gulpings in his own head- 
set indicated that his unaccustomed 
passenger was windy? I tried to 
control my swallows. A minute 
later my earphones ‘ clonked.’ Not 
me! I looked covertly at the pilot ; 
I saw the muscles of his throat 
contract, and at once my earphones 
confirmed my eyes. Honour was 
satisfied. 

I looked round the small cabin. 
The pilot and I were virtually 
encased in perspex. Over our heads 
the transparent roof was tinted deep 
orange to reduce the glare, and 
added to the illusion of flies in 
amber. At waist-level a narrow 
instrument-panel broke our other- 
wise uninterrupted vision; below 
that was more perspex right down 
to our feet. My own legs were 
tucked in to avoid contact with two 
large pedals. Between the two seats 
was a sarcophagus-like construction 
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from which protruded cables, levers, 
and those neat little wheels that I 
believe the initiated call trim-tabs. 

I was worried by those foot- 
pedals, so I asked the pilot what 
was their purpose and what harm I 
could do. He explained the various 
flight controls. The most conspicu- 
ous of these were an obvious joy- 
stick and a large lever that protruded 
from the sarcophagus. The joy-stick, 
I learnt, controlled the rotor, which 
could tilt in any direction as though 
mounted on a universal-joint. The 
other lever altered the pitch of the 
rotor-blades. When it lay almost 
flat, the blades were flat too—pro- 
viding no ‘lift.’ As the lever was 
pulled towards the vertical, the bite 
of the blades increased. The lever 
terminated in a sort of motor-cycle 
twist-grip control; as on a motor- 
cycle, this was the engine throttle. 
The two pedals corresponded to the 
rudder-bar on a conventional aircraft ; 
but in some way they controlled the 
little windmill vanes on our tail that 
kept the helicopter from revolving 
round its rotor instead of vice versa. 

Having settled his engine speed 
and his rotor-pitch a long way back, 
the pilot seemed to have relinquished 
the lever. Intent, and looking as if 
he was sensing delicately every slight 
change of balance, he held the joy- 
stick lightly in his right hand, while 
the fingers of his left hand played 
over the trim-tabs. 

Above our heads the rotors 
whirled steadily and surprisingly 
slowly. Even through the padded 
earphones came the deep noise of 
their thrashing ‘ flug-flug-flug.’ The 


cabin swung slightly in time with 
the rotors. The cumulative effect 
reminded me of a paddle-steamer. 
The motion was just enough to 
render photography difficult. 

To our right, the slope of the 
great mountain receded, and in front 
of us it dropped to a remarkably 
level ridge with flattish jungle behind. 
We swung to the north-east. Ahead 
of us was an extensive panorama of 
rolling jungle extending for miles to 
a distant range of higher peaks. The 
ground below us was almost a 
plateau. I remembered a story that 
here, several miles to the north of 
the present hill-station, was the flat 
highland that the explorer Cameron 
had discovered and which he had 
recommended as a mountain resort. 
The green and grey jungle canopy 
spread unbroken until, several miles 
farther on, we spotted the bare red 
earth and the dark-green blobs of 
a tea-estate. Far below us the 
roofs of factory buildings glinted in 
the sunlight, and a tiny moving 
blob represented a lorry speeding 
along a curving laterite track. 

Once again the ground below us 
rose to a ridge. We skimmed over 
it, and there was a fresh landscape 
—a great basin of mountain valleys 
tilted to the east, pouring its waters 
into the rivers of Kelantan that 
wind to the South China Sea. 

Far ahead I saw the tiny shining 
shape of an aircraft sweeping low 
over the jungle. “ What’s that 
aircraft doing over there ?” I asked, 
pointing through the perspex. 

“ It’s the supply-drop at the fort,” 
replied the pilot. “There should 
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be a second one somewhere... . . 
Yes, there she is, over to the right 
—turning. We'll have to wait until 
they’ve finished the drop. If you 
like, Pll take you right over the 
top of them, so’s you can see what 
goes on.” 

As we approached, the valleys 
dropped away in deep dark corridors, 
divided by hog-backed ridges and 
peaks. Here and there a glacis of 
rock protruded, fluted vertically by 
shallow runnels cut by the monsoon 
rains. There were the red scars of 
landslides, and in a few places there 
were patches where the jungle seemed 
to have been flattened by some 
tremendous natural force. 

Ahead of us, the two Valettas 
were shuttling to and fro in turn, 
diving down the long valley, dropping 
lower and lower until they dis- 
appeared from sight below the crest 
of the ridge that we were approach- 
ing. Nearly a minute later one 
would reappear farther to the right, 
climbing steeply, continuing down 
the valley for a few miles to where 
it broadened, providing ample turn- 
ing-space safe from the menace of 
the surrounding hills. Then back 
it would speed on a course high 
above its partner which was diving 
in its turn. A sharp orbit to port 
brought it into a tributary valley, 
and -so down the main river in 
another steady dive towards the 
dropping-zone. 

Rapidly we approached the inter- 
vening ridge, skimmed over its spine, 
and there below us was the narrow 
valley and the serpentine waters of 
the Nenggiri. We turned down- 


stream. The fort was still hidden. 
Then we rounded a spur, and read 
the words ‘Fort BROOKE’ set in 
white cement, staring up at us from 
the green glacis of the jungle outpost. 
Five hundred feet below us, the 
plump outline of a Valetta glided 
towards its target. Two little blobs 
appeared from its side and bloomed 
as gaily-coloured parachutes. On a 
piece of flat ground by the river lay 
other chutes, red, blue and green, 
like the discarded skirts of ballet- 
dancers. Another one, black, lay 
across the apron of barbed-wire 
entanglements, and now another 
joined it. 

“ That one ‘ candled.’ That’s why 
it overshot,” said my companion. 

He put the helicopter into a tight 
turn, and we seemed to pivot round 
the peak that terminated the ridge 
above the camp. Away upstream we 
could see the second Valetta easing 
itself into the narrow valley. Down 
the corridor it came, sinking lower 
and lower. From our position to 
port we could see the open door 
and the khaki-clad figure of one of 
the dispatchers framed in it. Two 
more packages rocketed out of the 
plane, the gay canopies opened, and 
they floated down to neat landings 
in the very middle of the dropping- 
zone. 

We continued to circle.... Five 
minutes later we saw a puff of 
smoke at the perimeter of the fort, 
and the brilliant flare of a Very light 
arched upwards. Then another. 

“TI think they’re signalling the 
Valetta to sheer off and let us land,” 
said the pilot. “ We'll hang around 
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for a few minutes longer and make 
jolly sure that they’re out of the 
way.” 

We watched. The machine that 
had just completed a run was turn- 
ing far down the valley. The other 
was coming back upstream; but 
now it swung away. We continued 
to circle, positioning the helicopter 
so that we could keep the big aircraft 
in sight. Now both of them were 
circling several miles away to the 
east, and my pilot began to drop 
the helicopter into the valley. The 
fort was built on a hairpin bend of 
the river, and immediately upstream 
the Nenggiri flowed round a goose- 
neck which embarrassed our line of 
approach. Dropping rapidly, we 
topped the two spurs that framed 
the landing-zone. The jungle canopy, 
crowned with strangling rattans, and 
the grey outcrops of rock, slid past 
a few feet below us. Beyond them, 
we swooped downwards and heeled 
over into a smooth turn following 
the loop of river that almost encircled 
the fort. 

We were level with the fort 
buildings on the knoll that over- 
shadowed the landing-zone. From 
the barbed-wire perimeter brown 
faces looked up at us, and then 
turned away from the blast of our 
rotor that whipped the grass around 
them. In the centre of the flat 
ground was a large ‘L”’ delineated 
by orange cloth. Beside it were 
two mattresses made of woven 
bamboo. In front of one of them 
stood a police lieutenant. My pilot 
positioned the helicopter above the 
mattress, hovering, and then let her 


gently down. The dropping front- 
wheel touched the bamboo; the 
rear-wheels followed. As they took 
the weight, the shining steel rods 
of the landing-gear disappeared into 
the cushioning hydraulic cylinders. 
We were down. The pilot released 
his controls and switched off. The 
roar of the engine died away, but 
the rotors continued to spin, their 
long shadows chasing each other 
across the billowing grass. We sat 
waiting for their momentum to 
cease. The lieutenant saluted and 
grinned a welcome from a safe 
distance. A number of aborigines 
sidled up to have a look at us new- 
comers. I began to divest myself 
of my impedimenta, disentangling 
the throat-microphone and headset 
from my binoculars and camera. 
The pilot opened his door and 
hopped down. I followed suit. 
“Till just come up to the fort and 
see if there’s any gen,” he said. 
“Then [Pll go up to Long Jim’s 
and see if I can lift out that casualty.” 
I knew that there was a casualty 
awaiting evacuation up the valley; 
but the victim was suffering from 
some unromantic and rather minor 
ailment, so he would have to take 
his turn. 
We passed through the apron- 
wire defences, past the sentry-post 
and climbed the steep path to the 


. huts on the crest. These were con- 


structed mainly of jungle materials : 
slender tree-trunks, split bamboo, 
and palm-leaf thatching. But at 
the back was a framework that looked 
like a giant Meccano model. 

“ That’s this new Dexion stuff, 
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sir,” explained the fort commander. 
“It’s aluminium angle-girders, and 
corrugated aluminium for a roof. 
This fort’s been given it as an 
experiment. I think it’s going to 
be very good. Just you see how 
cool it is under the bit of roof 
we’ve put on in the corner there. 
The polished aluminium just reflects 
the sun’s heat back into the sky... . 
And the light, too; from an aero- 
plane you could see us fifty miles 
off!” 

He demonstrated how easily the 
pieces could be bolted together. 
And dismantled just as easily. I 
picked up a piece and found it 
extraordinarily light. There was a 
pile of girders nestling one inside 
the other and wired together to 
form a bundle. It was an easy load 
for one man. 

I was invited into the ‘ officers’ 
mess °>—a somewhat crude building 
whose palm-leaf roof fluttered as 
the wind got under the dried fronds. 
Inside, it was very practically fur- 
nished. Almost every item was 
made from jungle products. There 
were very comfortable lounge-chairs 
made of bent cane, the sort that cost 
over forty dollars back in town. 
The cane had been collected by the 
aborigines and had been bent to 
shape by heating over a palm-frond 
fire. Damaged parachutes and lac- 
ings had been used to upholster 
them. About the only foreign item 
was a large oil-burning refrigerator 
of spotless white enamel. 

From the next room came the 
faint roar of a pressure-stove. A 
shining black face grinned at me 
K2 
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from round the door. It caught 
the lieutenant’s eye. 

** Have a cup o’ char, sir,” invited 
the lieutenant. 

The pilot was already in the mess, 
standing with a green-clad officer 
before a large wall-map. They 
pointed at the coloured ‘ chinagraph ’ 
scribblings on the talc covering and 
chattered their own jargon. They 
seemed to be discussing the merits 
of the casualty at Long Jim’s versus 
the claims for lifting out an informer 
two valleys distant. Presently they 
came over to me. 

“I doubt whether the cloud has 
cleared yet, but I can’t wait because 
those Valettas are waiting to finish 
the drop,” explained the pilot. “ Ill 
try Long Jim’s first ’cos the chaps 
with the casualty want to get on 
with their patrol. I reckon that 
agent-type’ll have to wait. What 
time will you be ready to leave, sir?” 

“Tm waiting for an I.O. who is 
supposed to meet me here. But I 
expect I shan’t be much more than 
an hour and a half. I don’t much 
mind how long I stay as long as 
we don’t get grounded.” I looked 
out at a column of white cumulus 
cloud that was towering upwards 
behind the encircling mountains. 

“I may have to ask you to wait 
longer than that. Each of these 
two jobs means flying out over the 
top to Ipoh, and even if the direct 
route’s clear, I reckon it'll take me 
all of two hours. You won’t mind ?” 

I didn’t mind; there was plenty 
to see in the fort, in the aborigine 
settlement beyond the river, and 
perhaps in the jungle if the fort 
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commander would let me venture 
there. The pilot buckled on his 
belt and pistol, gulped the last of 
his cup of tea, and left the hut. 
Two minutes later we heard him 
start up his engine and take off. 
The roof fluttered violently as the 
helicopter rose overhead, and then 
the beat of his rotors died away. 
The hut was silent but for the clatter 
of pans in the tiny kitchen and the 
sudden chatter of a house-lizard 
among the bamboo joists. 

The doorway was darkened by a 
figure. A very large man stepped 
over the threshold. He was clad 
in jungle-green, blackened with sweat, 
and he wore the crown of a major 
and the coveted insignia of a para- 
chutist. Behind him came the fort 
commander to introduce the stranger 
—the missing I.0. 

“I’m sorry to be late,” said the 
newcomer, swinging his carbine from 
his shoulder. ‘‘ We got stuck behind 
an abo. carrying-party, and as it 
rained heavily last night they churned 
up the mud until the steep bits were 
unclimbable. I’ve been hacking my 
own way through the jungle parallel 
with the path.” 

“‘ The leeches are perfectly awful 
today, too,” he added ruefully, look- 
ing at several dark stains on his 
green canvas footwear. “ D’you 
mind if I take my boots off before 
we start, sir? I know one or two 
have got inside.” 

I invited him to make himself 
comfortable, and watched while he 
untied the shin-high lacings and 
tugged at the muddy boots. “If 
the little beggars are really deter- 


mined, I don’t think there’s a boot 
invented yet that'll keep them out. 
I saw at least two climb in through 
the eyelets.” 

A boot came off noisily and un- 
willingly, disclosing a rather holey 


sock. “ Three of the little so- 
and-so’s,” the major declared 
triumphantly. 


Two were bloated and torpid, 
clinging determinedly to the tender 
skin below the ankle. The third 
was still slim and agile, and began 
to loop itself up his leg. He hobbled 
across to the kitchen and consigned 
them to the flames with obvious 
relish. 

The air began to hum again, and 
the noise increased as the Valettas 
returned to resume their mission. 
The major was tackling the fauna 
inside his other boot, and a steaming 
cup of tea had been placed beside 
him; so I asked the lieutenant to 
guide me to a spot where I might 
observe the technique of supply- 
dropping. We strolled out of the 
cool gloom of the hut into the harsh 
sunlight. 

“ They fly upstream parallel with 
this valley for about three miles. 
You can’t see them because they’re 
behind the ridge,” explained my 
guide. “ Up there, there’s a shallow 
bit where they can turn about and 
tuck themselves into our own valley. 
They come straight down, but that 
spur upstream prevents them from 
coming very low until they’re close 
in. So sometimes they’re a bit too 
high, especially for ‘free drops.’ 
Last time they pushed out the rice 
ration as a free drop. Worse’n 
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that, it landed on the wire. Cor, 
what a mess!” He raised his eyes 
expressively. “We had the abos. 
sitting around the rest of the day, 
picking it out of the grass. They 
wanted to be paid by the hour. 
They’re clever as a bunch of monkeys, 
for when we told them to cut the 
grass first, they went all sulky. 
Tried to make out it was against 
their union rules, or something. 
*Course they stood to earn about 
twice as much money doing it the 
hard way. Fortunately a lot of 
rain clouds...” He broke off, 
and nudged my arm. 

“Here they come,” he cried, 
pointing upstream. The continuous 
grumbling of engines suddenly 
boomed louder, and over the crest 
appeared a tubby Valetta, flying 
straight at us. Its nose dipped 
slightly and the engine roar increased 
in a crescendo as it sped over the 
dropping-zone and zoomed upwards 
again. 

Out of the open double doors on 
the port side appeared two black 
blobs. As they dropped astern, 
two coloured streamers of cloth 
slipped out behind them, burgeoned 
into canopies of blue and orange, 
pendulum’d for a few seconds, and 
then floated gently to earth. Their 
loads struck the ground, bounced 
a foot or so, and the gay parachutes 
heeled over them and shrank into 
unromantic heaps of cloth on the 
green grass. 

A minute passed, and there came 
another rapidly increasing roar. I 
focused my camera on the ridge 
and followed the plane as it came 


into sight. I waited for the appear- 
ance of the bundles and the flowering 
of the parachutes before I pressed 
the release. 

There came a warning shout 
from behind me. “Look out! 
It’s candled !” 

Instinctively I dodged first and 
looked afterwards; from behind 
the shelter of a sandbagged O.P. I 
was just in time to see something 
like Halley’s comet streak across my 
line of vision and disappear through 
the roof of the officers’ mess. This 
triggered off some rapid and dramatic 
action. The 1.0. shot out of one 
door, minus his boots and with a 
stain of spilt tea down his bush- 
shirt. The black cook shot out of 
another door, looked around dazedly, 
and then hurtled inside again with 
a wail of Tamil imprecations. There 
was a puff of smoke and flame from 
the hole where the projectile had 
entered. 

I was alone. The police lieu- 
tenant had disappeared hot-foot. 
He wrenched a fire extinguisher off 
the wall as he hurtled through the 
door of the mess, and I could hear 
the hiss as he turned the pungent 
fluid on the overturned stove and 
the flames licking up the palm-leaf 
walls, By the time I got there, all 
was over; the walls showed scarcely 
a scorch mark, and fluttering palm- 
fronds half closed the large hole 
above our heads. The parachute— 
appropriately a bright-red one— 
still hung half in and half out of 
the hole, and its cords were getting 
in our way. 

The lieutenant was scuffling like 
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a terrier among a pile of broken 
cardboard boxes and the spilt 
contents of half-used containers in 
the upturned food safe. 

“I thought so,” he cried dis- 
gustedly. “Cement! If the ruddy 
parachutes must candle, why do 
they always choose to do it with 
cement? Look at that!” He 
delved in the wreckage and drew 
out the flattened remains of an 
aluminium saucepan. “ That’s what 
I always heat my Horlicks in. [I’m 
partial to a drop of Horlicks these 
cold nights. And now a plurry 
*undred-an’-twenty pound bag of 
cement comes and flattens it.” He 
flung it down in disgust, and turned 
to the cook. 

“ Must’ve nearly got you, too, 
Ramasamy,” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
told you before about getting out 
of here when there’s a drop. Never 
mind about the major’s second cup 
o” tea; if you get all that cement 
on your knob there won’t be no 
tea for nobody. An’ just because 
the major stays in the mess is no 
excuse for you staying. He’s paid 
to get himself hurt.” 


Ninety minutes later we heard 
the familiar throb of the approach- 
ing helicopter. My discussion with 
the 1.0. was over, and I had found 
time to stroll round the fortifications 
before sampling a cold drink from 
the refrigerator. 

The Valettas had completed their 
mission and droned away into the 
blue. A carrying-party of aborigines, 
led by a few members of the garrison, 
had left their hideouts and drifted 
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down to collect the supplies and 
parachutes. The Fort Commander 
and I strolled down to the gate 
in the apron wire. There stood a 
home-made signpost. Its arms aim- 
ing in various directions invited us 
to depart for such distant places 
as LONDON, EDINBURGH, SINGAPORE, 
and obscure places in Australia and 
New Zealand that meant something 
nostalgic to the Commonwealth 
soldiers for whom Brooke was the 
departure platform for civilisation 
and—some fine day—for Home. 
The aborigine carriers filed past 
rather indolently. Most of the men 
were of sturdy physique, squat, 
with knotted leg muscles. Many 
of them had been careful to leave 
the more awkward loads to their 
womenfolk. My companion turned 
back one wag who undulated past 
wearing an orange parachute as a 
toga. The women were a mixed 
bunch; a few were young and 
attractive, but it was obvious that 
the hard life left them only a brief 
span of comeliness between maturity 
and apparent old age. Trading 
through the fort and contact with 
the outer world had influenced them 
to abandon their native unsophistica- 
tion and to adopt a startling choice 
of the trappings of their sisters 
beyond the jungle. Most of them 
wore lipstick applied heavily and 
without thought for the shades that 
might match their dark skin. Evi- 
dently rouge had not been included 
in the supply of cosmetics, so some 
of the younger ladies had made 
good the deficiency with the aid of 
more lipstick applied in clearly 
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defined circles on their cheeks. 
Foundation garments now were in- 
cluded in the well-dressed aborigine 
wardrobe, but rather startlingly were 
worn without an outer covering 
except for the faded cotton sarongs 
that all the women wore below 
their waists. The tout ensemble 
suggested strongly a jungle travesty 
of the well-known advertisement— 
‘I dreamt I went parachute-recover- 
ing in my Maidenform bra’.’ 

The aborigines lived across the 
river. Their little palm-thatched 
huts were scattered haphazardly 
through a mass of small cultivations 
in every stage from seedlings to the 
inevitable abandonment and the re- 
occupation by the scrubby advance 
forces of the jungle. Poultry, mostly 
scruffy little chickens bearing a close 
resemblance to their wild forefathers, 
scratched in the dust below the 
straggling tapioca shoots. Occasion- 
ally a high-pitched crowing suggested 
the presence of a genuine wild jungle 
fowl, but it was unlikely that the 
feral birds still existed within five 
miles of the settlement. The 
aborigine hunters with their sharp 
eyes, patient junglecraft and accurate 
blowpipes could be expected to have 
cleaned up all forms of wild-life in 
this valley and its neighbours. Into 
the cooking-pots would go birds of 
every species, monkeys, bamboo rats, 
tree rats, many species of squirrel, 
lizards, fish; in fact, a list of what 
the aborigine housewife rejected 
would be brief indeed. 

I wondered whether the tribe 
would stay put. Their traditional 
methods of agriculture and hunting 
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would speedily exhaust the natural 
resources of any particular area. 
Custom would then prescribe a 
move to a new settlement. Would 
the precepts of the Protector of | 
Aborigines, the fort commanders, 
and others who sought to advise 
them, teach them to adopt a static 
life and a new economy? Or might 
their contact with the men from the 
plains, and their growing familiarity 
with the easily- won products of 
civilisation tempt them to abandon 
the old ways of life? It was said 
that the aborigine would pine and 
die if he was removed from his 
familiar mountains and valleys and, 
in particular, from the highly in- 
fluential spirits of his forefathers who 
haunt those lonely jungles and 
abandoned clearings. I looked at 
the younger men, the members of 
the Aborigine Home Guard; apart 
from bare feet, they wore the same 
jungle-green dress that honours all 
who fight the terrorists, and they 
handled their firearms with a care- 
less asurance. When the oppressor 
was destroyed or driven away, would 
these lads lay aside all these trappings 
and, naked but for a clout, unarmed 
but for a blowpipe, resume the daily 
struggle to wrest food from the 
jungle? Would they submit their 
lives unreservedly to their elders’ 
animistic interpretations of the 
dictums of the dead? 

During my musings the collection 
of the supplies had been completed. 
Last to leave the zone was the 
former wearer of the parachute 
toga. He was still not overburdened. 
Over his shoulder was a bundle of 
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Dexion girders carried, in parody of 
the garrison, at a fair approximation 
of the ‘slope.’ On his head was a 
rather battered aluminium cooking- 
pot that evidently had escaped from 
one of the burst bundles. Self- 
consciously he scanned our faces 
as he came level, his right hand 
seemed to hover as if about to 
give us a crashing salute ‘on the 
butt.’ Evidently one of the local 
wits. . . . He caught my com- 
panion’s eye, and his hand dropped 
back to his side, the gesture 
abandoned. 


The helicopter appeared suddenly 
over the crest of the ridge upstream, 
skimmed round the inside of the 
bowl, positioned itself downwind 
from the wind-sock, and alighted 
gently on the mattress. The Fort 
Commander and I stood at a respect- 
ful distance, waiting for the blades 
to stop a-whirling. 

“ He’s a sensible pilot, that one,” 
said my companion. “ Waits for 
the blades to stop. Have you 
flown with General X.? No? Nor 
you wouldn’t like to. Scares me 
out of my wits just to watch ’im. 
Moment the wheels touch the ground, 
he hops out and walks away from 
under the rotors, stiff upright like a 
ramrod. ’Course any officer that’s 
with him has to do the same. You 
can see they don’t like it. Before 
now, I’ve thought one or two of 
the tall ones would finish up on all 
fours |” 

I made a mental note not to 
travel with General X,. I am 
extremely tall. 


The rotors came slowly to a halt, 
their pliant tips drooping to within 
three feet of the ground. The 
pilot clambered down from his 
cabin and came towards us. A 
stranger in khaki followed him. 
The pilot introduced us. 

“This is the Assistant Protector 
of Aborigines, sir. Picked him up 
at Cameron Highlands. That’s all 
I’ve managed to do this trip, and 
the way the cloud was closing in, 
I’m not even sure that I can get in 
to the Highlands again. 

“Long Jim’s was under ten- 
tenths cloud, and if it’s blacked out 
there, it’s never any good going on 
to the place where the informer’s 
waiting, so I didn’t even go over 
for a look-see.” 

The Aborigine Officer excused 
himself and strode off to the fort. 
He had a ‘date’ with the I.0. 
before the latter plunged back into 
the jungle. 

“What's the next move?” I 
asked. 

The pilot raised his eyes and 
scanned the sky above the surround- 
ing mountain crests. These were 
close round us, and so steep that 
we had no view of the far higher 
peaks beyond. Behind the upstream 
ridge soared a vast white cloud. 
To me it was beautiful; I knew 
that to the pilot it was decidedly 
ugly. The latter nodded towards it. 

“‘That’s the way out,” he said. 
“And when we get up, you'll see 
it’s less than half the story. But 
it Keeps on changing very rapidly 
on a hot day like this. As I say, 
I didn’t like Cameron’s when I 
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left there, but it might be clear 
again now. Anyway, if you’re ready 
to leave, we'll have a go. There’s 
a walking casualty to go with us.” 

The walking casualty was a young 
British National Service lad. In 
answer to my inquiry, he said that 
he was suffering from boils. He 
did not volunteer their position, but 
the delicacy with which he lowered 
himself into the helicopter seat 
seemed to supply the answer. Prob- 
ably the availability of helicopters 
for the evacuation of sick or wounded 
is the biggest consolation alike to a 
patrol commander who needs to 
maintain full mobility and speed in 
his unit, and to the victim either 
of an honourable wound or of a 
painful incapacity. 


With a roar of exhaust and of 
rotor blades the helicopter lifted off 
the ground. The pilot held it hover- 
ing for a moment while he glanced 
round the high hills; he seemed to 
poise the machine like an athlete 
about to put the shot. I do not 
mean that he tossed it from one 
hand to the other before flinging 
it into the air, but we seemed to 
retreat a few yards from the bamboo 
mattress before swooping forwards 
and upwards. We skimmed along 
the precipitous face of the ridge, 
swung round its end where the river 
had cut a horseshoe bend, and then 
lifted over its crest and back across 
the camp nestling far below. 2 

My eye travelled from the bright 
green of the fort’s narrow confines, 


over the brown of the untidy 
aborigine clearings and on to the 
blue-green canopy of the jungle. 
Over ridge after ridge the green 
gave way to bluer and greyer shades, 
occasional pockets of white vapour 
accenting the deep valleys that 
intersected the heights. And beyond 
the dozen ridges rose the vastly 
greater bulk of the cloud. At its 
top, the piled white towers that I 
had admired from Brooke; below 
it, the grey and blue-black menace 
of its foundations. These latter 
rested on the tops of the far ridges. 
Here and there were the diagonal 
streaks of a rainstorm, and occasion- 
ally part of the cloud blinked 
momentarily with the incandescence 
of internal lightning. Through the 
intercom. I heard my pilot grunt 
sourly. Beyond that obstruction 
lay our destination, a presumably 
anxious David, and my civil airways 
connection. Deliberately the pilot 
swung us about and headed back 
to the east. 


Half an hour later the pilot eased 
our ‘ Chopper’ back to earth. But 
it was the old earth of Fort Brooke, 
not the sophisticated airfield of 
outer civilisation. As we sat wait- 
ing for the rotor to come to a halt, 
the first heavy drops of rain rattled 
on the perspex canopy. Unlike 
General X. I waited until all move- 
ment had ceased. Unlike the General 
I was not in a hurry. There could 
be no more hurry today. The 
‘ Milk Run’ was grounded. 


~ 
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SKERRY PILGRIMAGE 


BY FREDERICK SLEATH 


GRANDFATHER joined us off Brough 
Head that fine May morning, when 
we set out from Keiss in Crookit 
John’s lobster-boat, bound for the 
Pentland Skerries. 

Brough Head is the central head- 
land of a nasty bit of Caithness 
coast stretching from Keiss, half- 
way between Wick and John 0’ 
Groats, to Freswick Ness—where 
Sweyn the Pirate stood at bay in 
saga times against Earl Rognald, 
builder of Kirkwall Cathedral. 

Grandfather was a bit of a pirate, 
too, and at first I thought he was 
a skua, from the sudden scurry and 
scatter of the other gulls. But he 
was just another herring-gull him- 
self, the biggest, most arrogant of 
his kind I have ever seen. He 
deliberately dive-bombed me. I was 
sitting up on the for’ard edge of 
the engine coamings the better to 
see things, and the sudden thunder 
of his drumming pinions nearly top- 
pled me over. He hung in the air 
above my head, squawking angrily, 
undoubtedly swearing. 

From his skipper’s post aft at 
helm and engine, Crookit John said 
with a chuckle, “ Better get for’ard 
a bit. He'll never come down with 
you sitting up there.” 

I went for’ard as bidden, stepping 
over the outstretched legs of young 
George from Wick, who had come 


straight from a dance to his job as 
third hand, and was slumped half- 
asleep against the boat’s side. Jimmy 
from Auckingill, Crookit John’s mate, 
smiled up from where he lay on the 
bow-decking, his head pillowed in 
his palms. 

“That’s Grandfather,” he said. 
“Big boss chief of all the gulls 
round here, and John’s particular 
pal. Always joins us just where we 
are, never misses, going or coming. 
. . » You would not think we were 
short of bait? Look at them ! ” 

Crookit John was busy with the 
bait-tub, picking out the best bits. 
Down on the coamings now, the 
big gull was pecking among the titbits 
like a fastidious cat, a really beautiful 
bird, immaculate of plumage, mag- 
nificent in poise, the down of his 
underbody under its sleek grey over- 
coating whiter than the foam flash- 
ing out all around as the big lazy 
swells curled over and broke against 
the deep blue of the sea. His yellow 
beak, carmine-tipped, gleamed as he 
raised it in challenge to the other 
gulls, a golden scimitar dipped in 
gore. One gull, a young one, did 
dare to alight on the gunwale, mewing 
piteously. Quicker than any cat, 
Grandfather turned and charged it 
into the sea. 

* At-aboy ! ” Crookit John hooted 
in delight. ‘“ What a boy!” 
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He held out a special titbit, a 
whole fish liver. Wary but unafraid, 
the gull side-stepped into pecking 
range, snatched it out of his hand, 
skipped away with it and gulped it 
down; and as if having got all he 
wanted from Crookit John, he swore 
at him, turned his back on him, 
and came for’ard a skip or two to 
have a look at us. Perched on the 
coaming he looked us over, disdain- 
ful, indifferent, a lord of the cliffs, 
free to come and go as he pleased— 
looked us over first with one yellow- 
rimmed eye, then with the other. 
Then he spread out his great wings 
into the draught of the boat. Seeming 
suddenly enormous, he lifted grace- 
fully into the air, and was gone. 

I went aft into a flurry of wings and 
disappointed squawkings as Crookit 
John beat the other gulls off with his 
cap, the while he scooped the rejected 
fragments back into the bait-tub. 
He met my disapproving gaze with 
a wide-mouthed grin—he is very 
square of jaw. 

“You had us searching for bait 
last night as far as Wick,” I 
reproached him. 

“ That was Grandfather,” he said, 
as if the reiteration was sufficient 
explanation. 

Snugged down in his cockpit, 
Crookit John looks just another man 
of the sea, the like of whom can still 
be met by the score, praise be, on 
all our northern coasts and isles: 
not big men but very broad and 
strong of arm, with puckered-up 
eyes and an ironic twist to their 
deeply-lined features, bespeaking an 
intimate acquaintance with hard 
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weather and harder times. Perhaps 
he wears his pilot-cap tilted forward 
a little more aggressively. Perhaps 
he has known harder times. . . . It 
is in one much more remarkable 
particular that he differs from all 
his fellows. 

“ Take her for a minute,” he said. 
“I want to have a look at the 
winch.” 

He heaved a leg out of the cockpit 
and went for’ard on it—on one leg. 
. . . . From his earliest days he has 
had only one. Hence his nickname 
—Crookit John. For this and no 
other reason. 

I heard the nickname used first 
by old Matthew of Stroma, now 
at rest in the place we know at 
Scarton. That day Matthew’s young 
family, his second, had slipped away 
on a jaunt to the mainland, and a 
stiffish easterly was meeting the flood 
in the Inner Sound, setting up a 
wicked sea. The boat they had at 
the time, a recent purchase not yet 
fully tried, aptly named the Shet- 
lander, had nothing like the usual 
beam of the Stroma boats, which 
lack was causing many headshakings. 
Well, there was old Matthew, newly 
aware of his family’s deceit, capering 
excitedly about the raised pavement 
of his croft at Everton, calling out, 
“The glass! Can nobody bring 
me the glass!” 

He took a quick sight, and peace 
descended. 

“ Crookit John has her,” he said. 
The snap of the telescope coming 
together emphasised a great relief. 

Crookit John, then only a boy, 
had been taken along to mind the 
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boat. He had the helm, and all 
was well. Should he live to be a 
hundred, Crookit John will receive 
no greater compliment. 

That was more than thirty years 
ago, when the hard times were hitting 
the island ; when lobsters were fetch- 
ing as little as nminepence apiece, 
eggs at best a shilling a dozen; 
when the strongest of men with 
the best of gear and boats were 
hard put to make a living. Crookit 
John had neither gear nor boat; 
yet he came up through it all, and 
now lives in a house of his own at 
Keiss, a very nice house that used 
to be a manse, with two good boats 
of his own in Keiss harbour, and 
a smart little van for transporting 
his catches to Wick which he drives 
himself—and scarcely a scratch on 
it after four years! Seeing him at 
work, in a boat or out of it, you soon 
cease to be aware of the crutch slung 
under his armpit. Hearing him tell 
a merry yarn, you get a glimmering 
of what a wise woman of Stroma 
meant, good friend of us both, when 
she said, “ Maybe it is just as well 
John had only one leg.” 

I saw the crutch prod young 
George in the stomach. Up in an 
instant, he was reaching for the 
wanted spanner, a quick willing lad. 
For’ard of the winch, Jimmy had 
slewed himself round, and his strong 
capable fingers were turning the 
barrel of the winch to Crookit John’s 
adjustments. It was the pattern of 
their mutual relationship. Crookit 
John had gone to Auckingill for a 
mate when he left Stroma for the 
mainland, and had picked himself 


a good one. Young George, though 
drawing his full share as third hand 
and worth it, was still the boy, 
expected to stand by when his 
seniors did a job together, prodded, 
even barked at—everything must be 
just-so on Crookit John’s boat— 
with or without justification, and 
no backchat. 

Perhaps young George knows that 
the day will come when another 
young beggar will stand in his place 
and he will be in Crookit John’s. 
His solemn young face showed no 
sign, not a flicker of feeling. It 
gave him a dignity that was more 
than faintly reminiscent. His grand- 
father was Church of Scotland mis- 
sionary in Stroma when I first knew 
the island, years before young George 
was born. His father and Crookit 
John worked their way up together. 
That was why he had a place in 
Crookit John’s boat today, but he 
was there of his own choice as well. 
He could have gone for the big 
money at Dounreay, like so many 
other young fellows, when the atomic 
pile was building there, and be 
standing idle on the pavement like 
so many of them, now that Dounreay 
is paying off. He chose to be a 
creelman, to get up and go out at 
all times and in all weather; and 
if the eight-mile dash from the dance 
in Wick had left him with more 
than a hint of sleep in his eyes, 
who could blame him? It was still 
barely three o’clock in the morning, 
British Summer Time at that. 

Those who follow the tides for 
their livelihood must indeed follow 
them, especially if they fish the ebbs, 
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as most lobster-men do. Hence 
our early start. It would be low 
tide or near it when we reached 
the Skerries, which meant slack 
water and least depths to work in. 
The ebb had run about an hour 
when we left Keiss. I could see 
it curling on the ugly reef near 
Auckingill’s little boat harbour, swirl- 
ing along the foot of the cliff beyond, 
and was glad when Crookit John 
came aft and took over. Though 
the deep water is close-to—the cliffs 
rising out of five fathom in places— 
there are dangers on a falling tide 
with a strong stream. 

It is a dark rugged coast, high 
enough to hide the land behind it, 
its sheerness broken by steep gullies 
and precipitous ‘geos’ where the 
sea comes thundering in before every 
gale with east in it. Nearer Freswick 
Ness it becomes more forbidding 
and desolate. The ruins of Bucholly 
Castle looked down on us then from 
the top of a perpendicular mass 
almost separated by two ‘ geos ’ from 
the land. 

Freswick Bay opened out to port 
between the Ness and Skirza Head, 
where a fold in the ground brings 
the pasturage down to the sea, thrust- 
ing the cliffs apart. It is a pleasant 
inlet, deceptively so from the navi- 
gator’s point of view. Although it 
affords good holding- ground and 
shelter from some winds, it is swept 
by the easterlies. How strong that 
sweep could be the glass told me. 
The old salmon-fishery buildings 
seemed ready to topple over, the 
ranging seas having taken a great 
scoop out of the beach right up to the 


foundations, despite the reinforcing 
masonry of nearby Skirza pier. 

With Freswick Ness astern we 
left the land, the Pentland Skerries 
bearing nor’-east over the bow, dis- 
tant about eight miles. And odd 
though it may seem, the stream 
came with us, flowing out into the 
sea. These inshore tidal streams 
are a phenomenon of our northern 
waters, of great use to those who 
know them, but a cause of much 
perplexity and sometimes loss to 
those who do not. 

This one gave us a great shove 
on our way, and soon the whole 
sweep of the Duncansby peninsula 
was spreading out astern, its fringe 
of dark-brown cliff and yellow sand 
aglow in the early sunlight, the lively 
yellow-green of the wide pasturages 
patterned by the richer hues of 
tilled fields, redeemed from its bare- 
ness as a treeless country by its 
many little homes, its crofts and 
clustering cottages bright with new 
paint, new roofs and buildings. How- 
ever Dounreay may have upset the 
local labour market, a new and true 
prosperity has come to those who 
have stood by the land. 

Ptolemy of Alexandria, compiler of 
an eight-volume geography, circa 
140 A.D., invests the north of 
Scotland with three great promon- 
tories—Tarvedum, Virvedrum and 
Verubium. Sonorous, awe-inspir- 
ing names! Somewhat earlier, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, contemporary of Julius 
Caesar, indicated a fourth—Cape 
Orcas. 

If any of the adventurous mariners 
who collaborated with the ancient 








pedants ever did sail these waters, 
they could not have failed to take 
note of the two massive headlands 
which between them seemed to hold 
the whole scene up to view— 
Duncansby Head to the northward, 
Noss Head to the south: buttress 
bastions of an embattled coast; 
towering, incontrovertible testimony 
that here indeed stood the land. 

Today the lighthouse-buildings on 
their brows emphasise their far-flung 
warning. White and conspicuous, 
severely functional, they do not seem 
to intrude or be out of keeping, 
like something new or strange. Men 
were building walls and towers on 
these cliffs long before they thought 
of building lighthouses. There never 
was such a coast for castles. I 
could count six of them in a span 
of barely eight miles. And before 
them, a thousand years and more 
before the oldest, the broch-builders 
raised their round towers here, those 
peculiar fortress dwellings of un- 
dressed stone, immensely strong for 
their time, whose remains still keep 
the secret of the identity of their 
builders, still present the enigma 
to both archzologist and historian, 
that only in the north of Scotland 
and the northern isles, nowhere else 
in the whole of Europe, are there 
any brochs. 

Brochs and castles unite to present 
this other remarkable fact by way of 
contrast, that the Northmen have left 
no similar memorials, though their 
occupation and domination lasted 
throughout the centuries between. 

The homes the Northmen built, 
the sagas show, lent themselves all 
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too readily to the flames. Sweyn’s 
father was burnt alive in his house 
on Duncansby. The great Earl 
Thorfin, similarly beset, tore a hole 
in the roof of his burning loft and 
leaped through it to the ground, 
escaping under cover of the smoke 
with his wife in his arms. Sweyn 
and Thorfin squared their accounts 
with similar burnings. ... Sweyn 
has been associated with Bucholly 
Castle, but the Northmen built no 
Buchollys. Their castles were their 
longships, and when the last of 
these sailed out over the horizon 
for the last time the power of the 
Northmen went with them. .. . 

The smoke of a heather fire hung 
over the high ground on the way 
to John o’ Groats. The name on 
my map was Warth Hill. Ward 
Hill? The place where the North- 
men kept constant watch and ward ! 
Where the beacon was ever ready, 
at whose warning flame the shields 
were taken down from the homestead 
walls, the horn-helmed swordsmen 
hurried through the night to the 
muster. Of ‘ ward hills’ there are 
not a few. And these are the North- 
men’s memorials—the names they 
gave to the places where they settled, 
and the strong hardy frames of the 
men who still live there. 

Crookit John’s crutch prodded me 
in the back. He said, “ Hand me 
my poke.” 

I handed him his poke and opened 
my own, as did Jimmy of Auckingill 
and young George of Wick. The 
descendants of Sweyn the Pirate, 
Earls Thorfin and St Rognald settled 
down to coffee out of a Thermos, 
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cheese sandwiches and buttered 
scones in a boat that, with the ad- 
dition of a dragon figurehead, might 
have been a small longship. 

Crookit John’s wife had got up 
that morning long before dawn 
to cook me a breakfast of bacon 
and egg, and I soon had had enough 
of what else she had provided and 
began to throw bits to the gulls. 

“Hand me what you don’t want,” 
said Crookit John. 

I felt rather than saw Jimmy’s 
quick look, at me, at the bait-tub 
and away, and I did not say what 
I had meant to say. A wise lad, 
Jimmy. That bait-tub would be 
bare when we got back. Nothing 
left for Grandfather! I slid my 
poke within Crookit John’s reach, 
and hid the beginnings of an un- 
worthy grin behind hastily upraised 
binoculars. 

We were well out from the land, 
feeling the full power of the tide 
and the swell, Duncansby Head on 
our port quarter, the twin towers 
of the Muckle Skerry lighthouse 
over the bow. We were running 
athwart the main ebb, which, though 
neap, was making maybe four knots 
there, the boat working in its variable 
currents and swirls, taking the swell 
on her starboard bow big as the roof 
of a house; going up and up till 
the fairlead on her stem-post pointed 
to nothing but blue heaven, rolling 
over and down, that fairlead falling 
always where it rose—between those 
two tall white towers. Crookit John 
steering like that! Crouched in his 
cockpit, pilot-skip pulled forward 
against the sun, seeing, watching 
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everything, crutch tucked under his 
arm—yet taking heed for the needs, 
the fancies of his winged familiar. 
Much to make one think. Nothing, 
no, nothing to grin at. 

Stroma came open of Duncansby 
Head, a shining green jewel on the 
Pentland’s broad bosom. Swona, 
its sister isle, was hard to make 
out against the loom of the Orkneys, 
and the high distant hills of Hoy 
were capped with mist—not a good 
sign if it held against the sun. 
Dunnet was hidden by the smoke 
of the heather fire. . . . I hoped it 
was the smoke. 

Conscious of Crookit John’s gaze 
I said, “‘ What do you make of it ?” 
and waited somewhat apprehensively 
for his reply. I had not come more 
than the whole length of Scotland 
just to go lobstering. For years I 
had wanted to land on the Muckle 
Skerry, and something had always 
come in the way. It is not so easy. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells in 
his ‘ Record of a Family of Engineers’ 
how his grandfather Robert had to 
* hover ’ for a week in the lighthouse- 
tender before snatching his chance 
to get ashore—and this Robert 
Stevenson was no man I would 
have liked to sail with, not on every 
occasion. Sticking up out of the 
deep water, twenty, thirty fathom 
deep, four miles out from Duncansby 
Head, about the same from the 
nearest Orkney to the nor’ard, the 
Pentland Skerries divide the great 
tides which pour through the Firth 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
North Sea, and it all depends on 
the weather and on the tides whether 
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you can land, even if you have 
managed to get an able enough boat 
and crew to take you there, which 
itself is no simple matter. So I 
waited for Crookit John to speak, 
and he kept me waiting. 

“That?” He jerked his head 
towards Hoy. “Clearing fast. But 
I don’t like the way the smoke is 
hanging.” 

“ What about this swell? Think 
you'll be able to land me in it ?” 

“Swell will go with the ebb. 
There'll be no sea on the Skerries 
when we get there, not on the Muckle, 
anyway. It’s coming over calm. 
Getting you off might be the worry. 
Wind’s gone south, what there is of 
it. See that smoke? Not lifting ? 
Could be thick.” 

“ Fog ? ” 

“Just the day for it. Just the 
place. . . . And just the one thing 
I don’t like!” 

* And just my luck,” I muttered. 

May, merry May! May, June 
and July, months of high summer, 
yet the worst months of the year 
for fog where we were: and I had 
noticed over the years that the wind 
needed a bit of north in it for really 
clear weather; that when it went 
south, falling to calm, however fine 
the day ashore, it always brought at 
least reduced visibility at sea. 

Yet I could not believe I was 
going to be unlucky on such a fine 
May morning. The sun was climb- 
ing up into a cloudless sky, and 
Crookit John’s blue eyes held mis- 
chief. Like most islandmen, who 
have not so very many ways of amus- 
ing themselves, he could be a great 


tease. Best of all, when I looked 
again, Hoy’s hills had lost their mist- 
cap. But John was right about the 
swell. The fairlead on the stem-post 
had stopped its indecorous high- 
kicking. As he had put it, it was 
coming over calm. 

The Muckle Skerry grew big above 
the ebb, its long black silhouette, 
its white lighthouse-buildings and 
towers, one taller than the other, 
suggesting some kind of warship 
heading for Scapa Flow. 

We fore-reached on the Little 
Skerry a mile to the southward of 
the Muckle, near enough for me to 
see the sky through the breached 
sides of the old ship’s deckhouse 
perched forlornly on top, concerning 
which the charts carry the legend— 
* Refuge Huts.’ Sinister and so suit- 
ably suggestive! For this Little 
Skerry is the western end of as 
hideous a death-trap as was ever 
set in any fairway, a reef nearly 
two miles long which shows only 
two other nasty bits of itself above 
the surface—the Louther Skerry and 
the Clettack. 

Between reef and Muckle Skerry 
there is a mile-broad channel both 
deep and clear, but ships never 
attempt it because of its variables, 
the reflexes of the outer streams. 
These can be terrific. A spring 
flood sends a ten-knot rip past the 
Little Skerry’s tail, and the weight 
of water going by is frightening. 
But ebbs are never so strong, and 
slacks form inside the eddies within 
the streams, though these can change 
dangerously at turn of tide. There 
are also times, long times during 
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neaps, when the waters go to sleep. 
(If all its tides were neap, the Pent- 
land would be robbed of half its 
perils.) This was one of these times. 
We passed inside the reef. Jimmy 
and young George wriggled into the 
long, tight, one-piece oilskins that 
fishermen wear when handling wet 
gear. And the seals came joyously 
to greet us. 

Hundreds of seals! Monster black 
bulls, a grey sheen on their hides 
as if they were growing old. Atlantic 
seals? Daintier ladies easily picked 
out in their lighter dappled creamy- 
brown coats. And one or two little 
white fellows. Baby seals—or was 
I mistaken? This was May, and 
breeding takes place much later, so 
I have been told, as late as October. 
What I have seen about these coasts, 
however, tempts me to suggest that, 
though there are popular marrying 
months, with seals as with humans, 
some breeding goes on throughout 
the year. 

The engine snorted and stopped, 
the boat slowed, and the seals left 
us, scared off by Jimmy’s sudden 
activity. 

I had been too interested in the 
seals to take notice of anything else, 
and did not see the floats till a whole 
tail of them came clattering over the 
side. Young George set the winch 
stuttering. Still hauling, Jimmy 
brought up a large dripping object, 
the first of the two stones that 
anchored the ‘ fleet’ on the bottom. 
With it came the end of the fleet- 
rope. Jimmy flicked it into the 
fairlead, bent two turns round the 
winch-barrel, pressed the gear-level 
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with his toe. And there we were, 
walking up to our first lobster-pot. 

Wet and weed-covered the pot 
broke surface and banged down 
athwart the gunwale—it took a power- 
ful heave of Jimmy’s arm. Young 
George clutched it to him, scraped 
off the weed, undid the lacing, put 
in a careful hand, and with some 
difficulty drew out a small black 
creature, all legs, feelers and claws. 
Our first lobster! He dropped it 
into one of the bins built in beneath 
the gunwale, slid the pot aft to 
Crookit John, and turned to clutch 
a second pot brought up by Jimmy. 

Crookit John had come out of 
his cockpit and stood on his one 
leg by the gunwale, his the important 
part to prepare the pot for resetting. 
He worked without haste, but very 
quickly, for the second pot was 
already coming down the gunwale. 
But it was Jimmy’s part of the job 
that interested me most—how he 
kept the gear from fouling. For 
each lobster-pot is attached to the 
fleet-rope by a two-fathom length 
of line—variously called the toggle, 
stop, or daafin, and the end of this 
line travels up to the winch with 
the fleet-rope and goes round the 
barrel with it, twice. 

Jimmy was lying for’ard of the 
winch, taking in the slack as it came 
from the barrel and coiling it down 
beside him. As each toggle was 
about to take the first turn, he threw 
a bight of it over the barrel, then 
as the toggle-end came out under 
the barrel with the fleet-rope to 
take the next turn, he snatched the 
bight back under the slack and flicked 








it over and clear of the barrel again. 
And that did it. Two coils of slack 
expertly thrown thudded into the 
bottom of the boat behind young 
George, and he was reaching over 
the side to heave up another pot. 

Soon the last lobster-pot broke 
surface and the second stone anchor 
was brought up and stowed with its 
floats. A pile of wet rope filled the 
middle of the boat, the toggles snaking 
out of its coils to the double row of 
pots re-baited by Crookit John and 
sitting doucely against the engine 
transom. It was still a lovely May 
morning. But what a gloom hung 
overhead and all around, with Crookit 
John’s crouched figure, back in his 
cockpit, the centre of it! We had 
caught only one small lobster. 

Nudged by Jimmy, I took the 
lobster from his hand and laid it 
on the coamings. Crookit John’s 
blue eyes suddenly twinkled. 

“ Aye, put it over the side,” he 
said. 

It was under legal size, a wretched 
little creature, its many bits and 
pieces hanging limp. Very gently 
I returned it to the sea. A lobster 
prowls sedately about the sea-bottom 
on eight short legs, but when it 
strikes or retreats to its hole it uses 
its tail. The power of that tail the 
moment the limp little brute felt 
the water transmitted itself up my 
arm like an electric shock. I thought 
it had taken bits of my fingers with it. 

Crookit John hooted at my startled 
expression. 

“So now you have caught noth- 
ing,” I snapped at him. 

He ignored my crossness. He 
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said very quietly, “There should 
have been lobsters. There’s a reef 
about here. Bound to be.” 

A lobster-man’s dream is to find 
a new reef. I had a chart with me, 
and I spread it out on the coamings. 
The soundings showed deep water. 
He nodded in acknowledgment, said, 
“The lead can miss a lot,” and 
continued to study the chart. He 
put his finger on a spot where 
the soundings indicated a shoaling. 
“ There'll be lobsters there,” he 
said. His finger moved to another 
spot. “And maybe there.” 

“ Have you not got a chart?” I 
asked. 

* Aye, but it has not so much on 
it as yours.” 

I would have liked to give it to 
him, but I could not. It was one 
of the charts old Matthew of Stroma 
had given me, when that wise, kindly 
old man of the firth knew he would 
not be needing his charts any more. 

The engine started and we moved 
on. This time Crookit John was 
taking no risk of shooting into a 
hole. The kelp was growing up 
beneath our keel when he gave the 
nod that Jimmy was waiting for. 

Out trailed the first floats, Jimmy 
steering them clear of the stern with 
the line. The stone anchor followed, 
splashing mightily. The fleet-rope 
began to run over the side, uncoiling 
itself from the top of the pile. 
Another splash—young George had 
flung out the first lobster-pot. Jimmy 
leaped aft to take his turn in throw- 
ing: it needed both. Now I under- 
stood the reason for the care I had 
seen taken in laying those toggles 
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just so. Crookit John was sending 
the boat on at speed, watching every- 
thing, ready to cut out at the first 
sign of fouling. Never a hitch. 
The rope ran smoothly, the coils 
uncoiled, each toggle lifting in its 
turn to the gunwale, then leaping 
over as its pot was thrown. Young 
George heaved out the second stone ; 
Jimmy held it with the float-line 
till it touched bottom, then let the 
floats go. Away they went astern, 
bobbing, curvetting in the wake like 
a small Loch Ness monster. All 
clear! It’s a skilled job, lobstering. 
It has to be. This was quiet water. 
In any kind of sea—a hitch, a snarl 
... all that cordage going wild. 
How easily it could take a man, or 
men, over the side ! 

Prompted by Jimmy, young George 
shyly offered me a cigarette. I had 
tried several times to get him to 
talk, but he had always looked to 
Jimmy to answer. Who would not 
have been shy with an odd sort of 
stranger suddenly introduced into 
your boat, a man who had been an 
intimate of your almost forgotten 
grandfather? Now George seemed 
friendly, perhaps because I had not 
been sick or got in the way. He 
actually spoke to me. He said, 
“ John is going to land you now.” 

It seemed unlikely. Another tail 
of floats was bobbing in the kelp, 
not much more than half a fleet-rope 
ahead ; yet he was right. The boat 
was turning away from it, heading 
for the Muckle Skerry. It was 
simple, once you saw it. There 
was another risk that Crookit John 
was not going to take. Before he 


lifted another pot, he was going to 
dump his Jonah. 

Muckle Skerry is rock-bound and 
has only two landing-places, one on 
the east and one on the western side. 
Let no small mercy pass unnoticed 
in a merciless topography! One 
can sometimes be used when the 
other cannot. 

We ran in on the western one, 
called Hunigeo, passing from very 
deep water into shoal thick with 
kelp, following a clear channel whose 
marks I saw on the brow of the 
low cliff—two up-ended splinters of 
rock, set up there by the Northmen, 
who gave the place its name. We 
glided into a fissure in the rock, 
very deep and narrow, scarcely 
broader than our beam. Its still 
water suddenly surged as the screw 
pounded in reverse. We stopped 
without a bump or graze. Seeing 
Crookit John handle a boat like that 
is to understand why his smart little 
van is still so smart. 

“Off you go,” he said. “You can 
have an hour. If you are not here 
when we get back, we'll leave you.” 

I scrambled on to a sloping rock 
face, scuffed with use but unstepped, 
greasy under my Wellingtons. My 
foot would have slipped, when it 
took my weight, had not young 
George reached out and given me 
toe-hold with his hand. After that 
it was easy. Muckle Skerry is 
nowhere more than fifty feet high, 
yet they were half-way through the 
kelp when I reached the top; and 
they looked so small, a toy boat 
manned by tiny oilskinned figures 
gleaming in the sun. 
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So here I was where I had longed 
to be! I stood on the verge of a 
wide sweep of grassland, flat as a 
well-laid meadow, acres and acres 
of it, far, far bigger than anything 
I -had expected to find, its thick 
uncropped grass heavy with dew, 
sparkling and vibrant in the rays of 
the sun. A path led through it, 
narrow as a sheep trod. A quarter 
of a mile away the tall towers rose, 
shimmering in the heat haze, beckon- 
ing. A gateway in a long white wall 
stood open, invitingly. Yet the first 
thing I did after waving a farewell 
was to walk a few yards and look 
over the cliff at something I wanted 
to see. It was there, down among 
the tangle of the receding waters, 
still lapped by them: a big boulder- 
like rock, conspicuous among the 
jagged ledges because of its shape, its 
roundness. 

It had not a little to do with my 
coming, and I turned away thought- 
fully, not looking at anything for 
the moment. I suddenly stopped, 
not to rub my eyes but certainly in 
surprise. I said, “ Hello, Wilfrid!” 
A couple of yards away, regarding 
me in quite a friendly fashion, sat a 
black-and-white rabbit. 

Then I saw the others, scores, 
hundreds of others, frisking about, 
all popping their heads up out of 
the long grass just to look at me. 
Black rabbits, black-and-white ones, 
some brown. Friendly little creatures, 
almost tame. Did they feel, as I 
felt, that something was missing— 
the laughter of children? The chil- 
dren have long been gone from the 
Muckle Skerry, now a ‘ rock’ station, 





keepers only. This happy thought 
lingers on. The pets they left behind 
have thriven. No weasels. No 
myxomatosis. 

I walked away from the carefree 
little things and, following the path, 
came to the gateway in the wall. 
I entered a very large enclosure 
that seemed to take in nearly a 
quarter of the islet. There were 
intersecting walls within, and other 
gateways, which, like the first, had 
no gates and never did have any. 
For the Muckle Skerry has nothing 
either to keep out or to keep in, no 
cows, no sheep, because it has no 
water. Nor has it any natural shelter 
of its own. Flat and low, open to 
every gale, it is swept from end to 
end, sometimes hidden by the spray, 
thick as snow in a blizzard. So 
man has made his own shelter in 
these long white walls. 

Few lighthouses can be so 
spaciously or so strongly encom- 
passed: the wall by which I walked, 
nearly twice my height, was of 
solid masonry. Yet it is the 
two tall towers that must surely 
make the Muckle Skerry lighthouse 
unique among its kind, the taller 
a hundred and eighteen feet high, 
both built to carry a light. Why 
two? The answer is suggested in 
the history of the Northern Lights 
Commission. 

When the Commission came into 
being, about the time we were begin- 
ning to fight Napoleon, there was 
only one lighthouse in the whole 
of Scotland; only one, a stone 
tower on the May Island off the 
Firth of Forth, on top of which a 
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coal fire was kept burning. Seeking 
a better illuminant the Commissioners 
found Thomas Smith, an Edinburgh 
oil and lamp merchant, whose novel 
but practical ideas about the use of 
reflectors got him appointed the 
Commissioners’ first engineer. He 
brought with him his stepson and 
son-in-law Robert Stevenson, Robert 
Louis’s grandfather, first of the 
Stevenson engineers, who in suc- 
cession were to serve the Com- 
missioners for more than a hundred 
years ; the great unknown Stevensons 
to whom we owe nearly all the 
lights that illumine the dark dangers 
of our coasts today. 

One of the most treacherous of 
firths, the Pentland presents many 
dangers in its short length; but 
when Thomas Smith and Robert 
Stevenson surveyed it, its greatest 
menace was its eastern entrance, not 
only because of the immediate peril 
of the Skerries, but also because 
of the difficulty of identifying the 
entrance from the sea. Ships were 
being lost every year through run- 
ning in by mistake on one or other 
of the many likely openings sug- 
gested by the Orkneys and their 
deeply indented coasts. 

So the Muckle Skerry was given 
the lighthouse with its two tall towers, 
each carrying a fixed light, not merely 
to mark a dangerous obstruction, 
but also to identify the entrance 
beyond all doubt, as well as to give 
a fixed bearing by night and by day 
to enable approaching ships to check 


their own bearing and make the 
firth on a proper course. 

Only the taller tower now carries 
a light, a powerful triple group-flash 
a hundred and seventy feet above 
the sea. The light was removed 
from the lesser tower and replaced 
by a foghorn. But those towers 
still serve their original purpose, 
standing out tall, white and unmis- 
takable in the greyness of the foulest 
wintry weather, a tribute to the 
practical genius which, with so much 
to do, found one answer to a manifold 
problem. 

They were remarkable men, the 
Stevensons, pioneers of a great pro- 
fession, men who solved their prob- 
lems as they came to them, and were 
blessed with the physical strength 
to overcome the greatest hazards, 
the roughest going. Bearing in mind 
the immensity of the task they accom- 
plished, the outstanding service they 
rendered to our commerce and sea- 
borne trade, the thousands of lives 
they must have saved, it does seem 
just another of life’s many little 
ironies that all the glamour, nearly 
all the glory associated with the 
name should have become focused 
on the wreckling of the family. May 
the legion of Robert Louis’s admirers 
forgive me for phrasing it thus! I 
am one of them myself. 

All this time I had been walking 
alone; apart from the rabbits the 
only sign of life a cloud of wings 
to the right of the towers, where 
thousands of terns were evidently 


1 Those interested in such matters may like to know that the lantern from the lesser 
tower was re-erected on the Stroma lighthouse, where it looks down from the North 
Point on the Pentland’s most spectacular peril, the almost fabulous Swilkie. 











nesting. The path had been leading 
me to the northern side of the 
Skerry, nearer and nearer to the 
towers. At last I stood under them, 
in a rectangle of buildings which 
housed the machinery, the stores 
and the keepers, and once upon a 
time the keepers’ wives and children. 
An inscription cut in the nearest 
lintel caught my eye : 

*1794. T. Smith, engineer. 

R. Stevenson, clerk of works. 


Rebuilt 1830. R. Stevenson, engineer. 
Alan Stevenson, 
clerk of works.’ 


Names of the great ones! I 
reverently wrote them down. Still 
no one appeared to ask my business, 
but there were sounds; and having 
walked over to an open doorway 
I saw four men at work on an 
engine, two keepers and two elec- 
tricians of the headquarter staff. 
They turned as one man, still holding 
their tools on the job. And for 
several seconds they just stared at 
me. At last one of them spoke. 

He said, “And where did you 
come from ?” 

It was such a simple expression 
of such natural astonishment that 
I burst out laughing, and they all 
laughed. 

“IT came with Crookit John,” I 
told them, and they got up and 
shook hands. 

The principal lighthouse-keeper 
joined us, knownasthe P.L.K. There 
followed a quick cup of tea and 
much talk. Their shore base was 
Stromness in the Orkneys, but they 
asked about Wick and all round. 
They just wanted to hear another 
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man talk. One bit of news they 
had. A ship had just gone ashore 
on South Ronaldsay, they were sure 
with no loss of life. I could get 
a good view of her from the top 
of the lighthouse. Would I like to 
go up? I would have liked to, 
though a stranded ship was no 
unusual sight in these parts; but 
I could not. My time was running 
out. Crookit John and Jimmy and 
young George had a lot of lobster 
in their floating store at Keiss, and 
must catch the fish-train at Wick 
soon after two o’clock with a consign- 
ment for the London market. 

This I explained to the P.L.K., 
adding the other reason which had 
brought me to the Skerry. Linking 
his arm in mine he said, “Come . 
along.” The third keeper fell into 
step with us, and we walked away 
from the buildings, over the sea- 
thinned grass by the shore where 
the terns were nesting, and where, 
oh horrid moment! I stood on an 
egg. 

“I am sorry I did that,” I said, 
and they waited till I was ready to 
go on. 

We came to another, a lower wall ; 
to one of the loneliest, saddest grave- 
yards in the world, so narrow that 
I could lean across its iron railing 
and touch the stonework on the 
other side. There were no mounds ; 
it was too small to have any. The 
grass grew roughly, but a grace was 
given to the spot by a simple tablet 
on the wall which an artist must 
have designed. Placed there by the 
Commissioners, it commemorated the 
loss of the barque Vicksburg of Leith, 
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wrecked 17th July 1884, and the 
seven members of her crew whose 
bodies were taken from the sea and 
buried here. 

I knew of the wreck of the Vicks- 
burg. Years ago an old man of 
Stroma had told me the story, one 
night in the firelight within sound 
of the sea, speaking as quietly as 
when a few minutes before he had 
said he had taken fifty-three ship- 
wrecked seamen into his boat in 
his time. It happened on a day of 
wrath. The day before, another ship 
had been wrecked on Stroma. The 
crew were saved, and the skipper 
was lodged with the old man’s father 
on the island. The three of them 
were standing in the porch at the 
door when they saw the Vicksburg 
coming in from the westward, steer- 
ing wildly in a terrible sea. 

She nearly struck on Langaton 
Point inside the Swilkie, but took 
a sheer at the last moment and 
raced clear. Under reefed topsails 
she was carrying too much sail, but 
dared not start sheet or tack and 
could only run. They knew she 
was doomed. Yet she nearly made 
the safety of the northern passage 
between the Muckle Skerry and 
South Ronaldsay. The weight of 
the tide bore her down. She struck 
near Hunigeo, on that rounded rock 
hard by the landing-place, and in 
less than half an hour all trace of 
her was gone. A few of the crew 
managed to reach the rock, and were 
saved by the lighthouse-keepers. Of 
the others, the sea gave up only 
seven. 

It is an old story, an old sorrow, 
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such as came often to many homes 
whose menfolk went furth to foreign 
parts. But the lost men of the 
Vicksburg found their last resting- 
place in no strange country. Though 
registered in Leith she was manned 
by Norwegians. They were North- 
men, come home. 

I had come to pay my tribute to 
them, and stood as long as I dared ; 
yet my silence which the keepers 
shared was doubly inspired. Some- 
thing even more poignant had hap- 
pened here, of which I had not been 
warned. But the keepers knew when 
they both decided to come with me. 
There had been an earlier burial. 
In small clean black letters on the 
tablet’s lower face the tale was told: 


* Two children of P. Reid, P.L.K. 
(1872-1878) ” 


I had missed happy laughter as 
I stood above Hunigeo, and now 
knew why—why those black and 
black-and-white rabbits played alone : 
why this little lonely islet in the 
jaws of a cruel firth had become a 
rock station, keepers only. The help- 
less agony of those who watched 
the little ones die, without hope of 
skilled help ever coming—it was all 
here. 

“* A John Reid was the first P.L.K. 
on the Bell Rock in 1811,” I mur- 
mured as we moved away. “ Wonder 
if he was any relation ?” 

They shook their heads. They 
did not know. Not belonging to 
these parts, they had not heard what 
had happened. But they knew what 
it would have meant to them. Later, 
someone told me that someone he 
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knew remembered someone else say- 
ing that the children had died 
because ‘they took a fever’; and 
maybe this is the truth of the matter. 
How often in the good old days 
could this epitaph be spoken ! 

The boat was waiting when we 
came to Hunigeo, Crookit John look- 
ing a bit grim, only because he was 
anxious to be off, having another 
fleet to haul. They had had a good 
catch in my absence. I could tell 
by the bulges in the bits of wet sail- 
cloth spread over the bins, but knew 
better than to ask. They would 
not have told me the truth, in any 
case. I did not want to ask any 
questions whatsoever. I wanted to 
think, to meditate and arrange my 
thoughts, write them down if I 
could while the impressions were 
still vivid, before the always unwill- 
ing words took advantage of the 
weariness stealing over me to elude 
my pen. For only yesterday I had 
driven four hundred and twenty- 
seven miles by myself with only 
two stops for refuelling. Last night 
I had slept barely four hours in 
Crookit John’s best room at Keiss, 
before his wife called me down. . 

I do not remember even giving 
a farewell wave to those kindly 
Keeper men, or what I said to 
Crookit John, or Jimmy, or young 
George. As soon as I slumped 
against the side of the boat I went 
down and down into a great pool 
of slumber; and they covered me 
up with Crookit John’s oilskin coat, 
and took care their hauling did not 
disturb me. 

It was the oilskin coat, its clammy 


chill against my cheek, that I was 
aware of first when I awoke; then 
the curious light; then the horn 
blasts : Ugh-ooo0-a-a-ah. Ugh-ooo- 
a-ah. As if out in the fields in the 
twilight neglected cows were com- 
plaining. But it was not that, and 
I did not like it. The fog had come 
down on us. Fog! Ugh! 

I shuddered. Scared?—no! Too 
old for that to matter. It was the 
eeriness; not being able to see 
though it was light. A white dark- 
ness. Thick as that. 

I had been too long among boats 
to make any fuss. I squirmed up 
against the side so that I could look 
above the gunwale, all round and 
fore and aft. Crookit John was 
there, crouched as usual, staring 
straight past me, listening while he 
steered, sending the boat along. I 
could follow the bow-wave into the 
whiteness, maybe the boat’s length, 
over dark-green water smooth in 
some slack of the tide. For’ard, 
one on either side, Jimmy and George 
leaned against the gunwale, chin on 
forearm, watching—but so casually. 
All in the day’s work to them, and 
they knew where they were—but I 
did not. 

I listened intently, trying to track 
and identify the blasts. There were 
several, coming one after the other 
—that could be Duncansby. How 
near and where away? I knew you 
could sometimes hear a horn close 
and clear in these parts, when it was 
miles off. There also seemed to be 
a second horn at work, which was 
odd—very odd. Anyhow a different 
note was sounding every now and 
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then, coming after a louder blast. 
A double note, shorter, fainter, low 
like an echo—which was just what 
I was afraid it might be. 

That very morning I had heard 
someone remark, one of the keepers, 
or it might have been Crookit John 
—how the blast of the Muckle Skerry 
foghorn was thrown back by the 
Little Skerry, and could sometimes 
be heard repeating to the northward 
of the Skerries. To the northward? 
Well, if it was that echo I was 
hearing, we were wandering about 
the Pentland, lost. Oh, it had hap- 
pened to men very experienced in 
the ways of the ghastly firth—such 
a pleasant, peaceful little bit of water 
when it liked ! 

‘Oo-ah.’ There it was again, 
clearer now, away ahead of us. 
Almost immediately I felt like ex- 
claiming, “What the dickens is 
that ?” 

That was another, quite different 
sound, comfortably familiar — the 
rattle and roar of an anchor chain, 
link racing after link through a 
distant hawse. 

Well, that was that. No echo. 
No beirig lost. Some trawler had 
been hooting her way up coast, and 
now was at anchor, sensible boat, in 
Freswick or Sinclair Bay. Almost 
certainly Sinclair. So? So I could 
guess where we were, and it was 
not nice to reflect upon. We were 
running close in on that nasty bit 
of coast north of Keiss. I could 
almost feel the loom of the cliffs, 
hear the clamour of the nesting gulls. 
Please, Jimmy, keep us clear of your 
horrid reef off Auckingill. I did not 
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want to get wet, and the taste of salt 
water was the worst taste I knew. 
Something was nudging into my 
hip—the toe of a boot. Jimmy’s 
Wellington. Jimmy was smiling to 


me—smiling aft. 
I ought to have known! Gulls 
were drifting mysteriously about, but 


no other gull could swear like that. 
Yes, it was Grandfather! The same 
arrogant, bullying beautiful bird that 
had visited us before—that never 
missed this boat, going or coming. 
The winged incarnation of Sweyn 
the Pirate, come to tell me exactly 
where we were. Grandfather, blessed 
old rascal, skipping up and down the 
gunwale, swearing—snatching bits of 
my unwanted buttered scones from 
Crookit John’s hand. 

I watched the performance, same 
as before, savouring every bit of it. 
The last morsel gulped down, the 
last raucous blast of swearing, the 
skip to the coamings, the double 
disdainful sideways stare, then those 
graceful, outspread lifting wings. 

Now, only Keiss harbour. Not 
just so easy—its snarl of rocks, its 
piers turned away from the sea, a 
pair of unwilling lips pouting at 
Sinclair Bay. 

We slowed, came gently round, 
glided on still slowing, into a grey- 
ness, a twilight, a shadow—but I 
knew where we were. I knew from 
the awful stench in my nostrils. For 
Keiss harbour stinks to high heaven 
when its waters are low, as though 
all the gurry from the millions 
of fish gutted on its quays still 
mouldered on its sloomy bottom. 
We were home. 
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IRON CURTAIN JUSTICE 


BY JANE COCHRANE 


I TURNED restlessly on the hard 
mattress. Soon the lights would 
be put out and I could sleep. I 
have heard it said that no one 
sleeps sounder than a convicted 
prisoner. I, as an unconvicted one, 
slept—as far as I could tell without 
watch or clock—a good ten hours 
every night. 

‘Knock... knock... knock...’ 
came from the next-door cell, in a 
code I had not yet managed to under- 
stand. I knocked in reply, thumping 
my fist meaninglessly against the 
grubby wall. It seemed to comfort 
the original knocker, for she did 
not interrupt my thoughts again. 

A fortnight or so before I had 
been driving along a main road 
through the Slovakian countryside. 
It was a spring afternoon; the sun 
was slowly sinking over the pine- 
clad horizon and the warmth was 
gradually being drained from the 
earth’s surface. That Easter was 
coming was shown by the fresh 
pastel-coloured coats of wash on the 
village houses, and the flocks of 
squeaking yellow fluff stumbling 
down the village streets in pursuit 
of mother goose. The communal 
cherry-trees along the roadside were 
in bud, but not yet in blossom. 

The next few minutes were a 


quick nightmare flash. To the right 
I suddenly saw a man’s head among 
the bushes, speeding towards the 
main road. I hooted and swerved 
violently, putting the car’s front 
wheels into the opposite ditch. But 
to no avail, as the shattered wind- 
screen and the heavy thud against 
the bonnet bore witness. The man 
lay dead in the middle of the road 
a few yards farther on, his cycle 
crumpled near him. 

All round was unbroken silence ; 
nobody in sight. Then a woman 
put her head out of a neighbouring 
house. I tried to make her under- 
stand ‘police’ and ‘doctor.’ Whether 
she knew what I meant or not, she 
closed the door quickly. But in a 
few minutes haif the village had 
collected, seemingly from nowhere, 
sullen-faced peasants who stared at 
me hostilely and were little minded 
to understand my valiant attempts 
to speak their language. Finally 
someone told me where to find a 
telephone; and regardless of the 
blood trickling down my face, I 
stumbled along a grassy uneven path 
to the village shop. 

Here a kindly woman gave me 
change, helped me to get my number 
and wiped my face with a wet cloth. 
Refreshed, I returned to the scene 
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of the accident, comforted by the 
fact that a colleague who spoke the 
language would arrive within the 
hour. The whole village had, it 
seemed, assembled round the body, 
still faintly discernible in the dusk. 
Two of the local police stood on 
the bank, fumbling their revolvers, 
making no attempt to move the 
corpse which, being in the middle 
of the road, had by now caused 
considerable inconvenience to the 
traffic. I went up to them and 
spoke in German. They took not 
the slightest notice, but a man stand- 
ing nearby, a dour-faced countryman 
who in England would have been 
the village vet, replied that I—as a 
foreigner—was too important for the 
local police to deal with. They 
were waiting for reinforcements from 
the nearest town. 

* You must wait here, Miss ; they 
can do nothing.” 

“Why not? And can’t they at 
least move the body ? ” 

“No, they mustn’t. We must 
wait,” he repeated patiently. 

The doctor—for so he was— 
treated the whole thing in very 
matter-of-fact tones. But he was 
kindly underneath and dabbed my 
cuts with iodine and decorated me 
with protective pieces of sticking- 
plaster. 

It was now dark and getting cold. 
The crowd continued to sway and 
mutter in the light of hurricane 
lamps. My colleague arrived, and 
thankfully I sat in his car while 
he tried to reason with the local 
police who, although they had not 
L 
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moved a finger to arrest me, seemed 
quite capable of shooting me in cold 
blood if I tried to make a get-away. 
But finally, with the doctor acting 
as interpreter, I was escorted to 
the local police-station, to the joys 
of an iron bedstead, a scratchy army 
blanket, abundant insect life and no 
food. The police were charmingly 
sociable, once we got to know each 
other slightly better, but until orders 
came from above they were obviously 
unwilling to do anything more than 
keep me where I was. 

In the morning I wandered out 
into the untidy courtyard behind 
the police-station. Backing onto it, 
and sharing the same back entrance, 
was a typical pink-washed peasant 
home. The lady of the house had 
been in America ; in hesitating Eng- 
lish but full of Kindness she asked 
me to come in for coffee—tempting 
words to one who had had nothing 
but dry bread for nearly twenty-four 
hours. In the huge family kitchen, 
hung round with embroidered cloths 
of all kinds, no shelf complete with- 
out its frill, she entertained me, to 
the best of her ability, until late 
evening. If only she had known, 
she lamented every ten minutes, 
that there was a lady in the police- 
station . . . whereupon she would 
rise once again to exhibit the bed 
piled high with feather cushions 
which could have been mine! 

By evening the police had received 
their orders. They were to hand 
me over to the prison authorities 
in the nearest large town (where 
I was, in fact, living). After some 
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negotiation, we left in my colleague’s 
car, with my policeman sitting bolt- 
upright, and a trifle nervous, in the 
back. A country youth, brought 
up in a peasant family, it was 
obviously not his usual lot to act 
as gaoler to a foreign woman. He 
agreed to let me collect a few things 
from my flat—which meant that I 
had a hasty, but delicious, meal of 
bacon and eggs before being handed 
over to the local gaol. I was to 
remember that meal for days to 
come. 

There were no lights inside the 
huge prison; only the moonlight 
in the outer courtyards and shining 
on the high inner walls. It reminded 
me in some strange way of the 
Pyramids. The Vice-Consul and the 
Consulate Secretary shook hands with 
me as with one about to ascend to 
the moon. The gates clanged behind 
us and I followed my policeman 
along a long cheerless corridor— 
without moral support he was almost 
in tears himself. 

My hastily gathered possessions 
were taken from me. No need for 
money, face-cream or a watch. I 
explained haughtily to the warder 
that I was only there for the night. 
He grinned amicably and led me 
along silent corridors, up stairs and 
along galleries, cut into lengths by 
locked steel doors, to a cell roughly 
eight foot by three, with an iron 
bedstead, a rough blanket, and a 
wooden shelf for its only furnish- 
ings. There seemed nothing to do 
but lie on the bedstead and put 
the scratchy blanket over my feet. 
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No question of undressing. The 
bare light-bulb shone in my eyes ; 
but it was operated from a central 
switch. Eventually I was in pitch 
darkness and strangely I went to 
sleep, heavily, to be awakened in 
the morning by a tin pannikin of 
brownish liquid and a hunk of rough 
black bread being thrust through a 
hatch in the door. I thought—less 
hopefully than the night before— 
about lunch. 

But my thoughts were interrupted 
by the turning of a key in the lock. 
A wardress stood in the doorway 
and, eying me balefully, ordered 
me to follow. Once again, up stairs 
and along corridors, I followed. 
Then she unlocked a cell in which 
there were two other women, scrub- 
bing the floor. They evidently knew 
the procedure; for they dropped 
their brushes and went over to the 
far corner, delicately turning their 
eyes to the wall. After some prompt- 
ing, I gathered that I was to remove 
my clothing—which I did. What 
particularly interested my gaoleress, 
apart from some false pearls in my 
coat pocket, which she confiscated 
with relish, was a piece of cotton- 
wool which I had inside my corset 
to prevent its rubbing me over one 
hip. This she tore to minute pieces, 
examining each closely. What she 
expected to find I cannot say; but 
she seemed disappointed. 

My clothes were handed back: 
I dressed and had a few minutes’ 
chat with my fellow prisoners. What 
was my crime? A motor accident. 
Had I killed anyone ? Someone was 
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killed. Oh, how lucky I was... . I 
would be bound to get a short 
sentence. They were there for ten 
years, both of them, having been 
caught ... They stopped talking 
and hastily resumed their scrubbing 
as the wardress’s key grated in the 
lock. She half pulled me out, pushed 
me across the corridor and into 
another cell, empty, identical with 
the one in which I had spent the 
night. 

This was to be my home, in 
solitude, apart from one or two brief 
interludes, for the next three weeks. 

Only after a few hours’ reflection 
did it occur to me that it was Good 
Friday. But day was to succeed 
day with ever-increasing monotony. 
Awakened at about 6 A.M. by the 
lights being switched on and the 
clanging of bells, our tin pannikins 
and hunks of bread announced them- 
selves from afar by the rumbling 
of the heavy trolleys along stone 
floors. At about 10 A.M. we were 
let out for our daily perambulation 
round one of the inner courtyards— 
in five concentric circles six feet 
apart. Four feet separated me from 
the women in front of, and behind 
me. We walked like that for half an 
hour, in the cold spring sunshine. 
Occasionally an older woman would 
stumble and fall to the ground. She 
would be left there, perhaps moaning 
gently to herself, while the circle 
swayed round her, taking great care 
not to step on her skirt. 

There were a few sad-faced nuns ; 
and several peasant women whose 
only crime could have been selling 
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vegetables in the black market. Most 
of the others were women under 
thirty, of good class, whose crimes 
were presumably ‘ political.’ They 
mainly wore the iron-grey prison 
dress; but on Sundays they wore 
their own clothes, and from the 
cut and quality it was evident that 
they came mostly from good middle- 
class homes. 

Some of these women seemed 
virtually free—within the prison 
walls—to come and go as they 
wished. On chance occasions, while 
waiting to be let through locked 
doors, for example, on my way to 
an interview downstairs with the 
British Consul, I would exchange 
a few remarks with one or other 
of them. The conversation would 
invariably go something like this— 

* You haven’t been here long.” 

“Two weeks and one day.” 

“Wait until you have been here 
two years |” 

“I hope I shan’t be.” 

“‘ What are you in for ? ” 

“I was in a car accident.” 

“Was someone killed ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“How lucky you are! Why, a 
woman who was let out only the 
other week, she killed her own 
husband—she knocked him down 
backing out of the garage—and she 
only got eighteen months. You don’t 
know how lucky you are. I got 
caught going over the frontier.” 

“ I’m sorry.” 

“Ts there to be an amnesty this 
May ? ” 

“TI don’t know.” 
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“TI have been told there will 
be. You are sure you have heard 
nothing ? ” 

“No, but then I don’t speak 
anything but bad German.” 

“You—your German is quite 
good ! ” 

Then the door would be unlocked 
with a heavy metallic clanging, the 
woman would hastily bend to her 
scrubbing, and I would pass across 
into the central courtyard, with 
armed warders patrolling the many 
balconies, to the administrative offices. 

After the walk, came ‘lunch ’— 
another tin pannikin filled with a 
hunk of potato covered with gravy 
to give it the semblance of stew. 
And sometimes a little half-cooked 
cabbage or onion. Prisoners were 
allowed to have clothes brought in, 
but not food of any description. 
After lunch, I would gaze out of 
the high window for hours on end, 
watching the pigeons on the roof 
opposite. 

More bread for supper, usually 
with vegetables. And after that, 
another wait while darkness gradually 
fell. In the evening the women 
would sing in different European 
languages and would knock out com- 
plicated rhythms on the walls. Long 
days, broken only by visits from the 
British Consul and my lawyer, who 
after the first few days, when I 
was held ‘incommunicado,’ were 
allowed to see me at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. The Consul 
used to do his best to pass me 
chocolate, but the warders invariably 
stopped him. Eventually he hit on 
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the bright idea of beginning each 
conversation (in the presence of two 
or three witnesses) by saying in his 
jolliest tones: ‘‘ Now, let’s ail have 
a piece of chocolate before we start ! ” 
It worked. 

My only other visitor was one 
of the head warders, who seemed to 
find me an object of great interest. 
(Like all the others, he was under 
the impression that I was on the 
staff of the British Consulate—which 
was not strictly true, but I felt it 
in my favour not to dispel the 
illusion, though it did not make my 
stay any more comfortable.) A little 
man, with a moustache slightly 
reminiscent of the Fuehrer, he spoke 
in very bad, hesitant German, while 
the wardress would hover behind 
him, doing uplifting motions with 
her hands to signify that I should 
stand up in the presence of so august 
a person. Once he asked if to kill 
a person in a motor accident was 
a crime in my country. I tried to 
explain that it was not a crime 
until proved to be so, but the 
language obstacle successfully pre- 
vented discussion of so intricate a 
subject—and to this day he probably 
thinks that in the capitalist West 
wealthy motorists can drive their 
Cadillacs over the backs of the pro- 
testing proletariat without the law 
seeing any wrong in it. Perhaps it 
was the strain of struggling to express 
myself ; but suddenly I felt terribly 
sorry for myself and the tears rolled 
slowly down my cheeks. My warder 
looked at me compassionately, then 
absent-mindedly patted me on the 
































shoulder, turned and went out with- 
out a word. 

(Some weeks later, just before I 
left the country, I saw him, from a 
window in the Consulate, wandering 
vaguely in the street as though in 
search of something or somebody. 
In terror I hung back from the 
window and only breathed a sigh 
of relief when he was well out of 
sight.) 

One day—I presumed from the 
gay exchange of remarks as the food- 
trolleys went their round that it 
was the wardress’s day off—a voice 
spoke to me in German through 
the door, asking if I had anything 
to read. I said no, and some minutes 
later the hatch was thrust open and, 
without a word, a bulky volume 
pushed through. But I had nowhere 
to hide it and the next day the 
wardress spotted it and took it away. 
On our morning walk I recognised 
my benefactress from her nods and 
smiles. I smiled back when the 
wardress was looking the other way, 
and felt I had found a friend. 

That same day a middle-aged 
woman was thrust, weeping heavily, 
into my cell. For some time she 
continued to sob and I could do 
nothing but look on sympathetically. 
Then she began to talk to me, in 
rapid German of which I could 
understand about half. It was the 
usual story. She and her hus- 


band had saved up for a long time 
to buy forged passports for her 
husband, her two children and her- 
self. Her husband’s business had 
been nationalised ; they had relatives 
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in Austria; for the children’s sake 
they felt they should go. But some- 
thing had made the frontier guards 
suspicious ; they had searched the 
car and found her jewels and her 
furs. Now she had lost everything 
—her husband, her children (who 
I gathered were quite young), her 
fur coat, her little house in the 
mountains, her flat in Brno. I com- 
forted her as best I could, but she 
made bitter envious remarks about 
the few possessions I had. I had 
been allowed to keep my lamb’s- 
wool coat; her fur coat had been 
confiscated by the frontier guards, 
and they had given her in exchange 
a shabby brown cloak hardly capable 
of shielding her from the mildest 
breeze. She stayed for only a few 
hours: I never saw her again. 
Twice a week we were allowed 
a chunk of sausage and ‘ fruit,’ for 
which we paid ourselves, the money 
being deducted from what had been 
confiscated when we came in. The 
‘fruit’ was usually a large onion 
which gave me appalling indigestion, 
but at least it was a variation on the 
soggy brown bread, the hunks of 
potato and the thick unsavoury soup. 
At regular intervals we were medically 
examined: tuberculosis was rife in 
the prison, as was obvious from the 
cells on the top floor where we 
went for our examinations. Large- 
lettered notices on each door pro- 
claimed the disease from which the 
inmates were suffering—many of the 
doors were open and the sight of 
their occupants in no way con- 
tradicted the notices. Clad in my 
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lamb’s-wool coat, in which I quite 
literally lived, for there was no heating 
in the cells, I caused a sensation 
among the medical orderlies by the 
way in which the needle of the weigh- 
ing-machine shot upwards. With 
Queen Victoria, I was not amused. 

Once a week, on Saturday, we 
were given a pail of hot water and 
a scrubbing-brush. The first time 
I obediently used the water for the 
floor. After that I realised, from wet 
hair and shining arms and necks, on 
our morning walk, that the floor only 
got what was left after personal 
ablutions had had preference. 

Then one day I was taken down 
to the centrally-heated administrative 
wing—so warm that I was overcome 
by the heat—and was told by a smug- 
faced official that I was to be tried 
for manslaughter; that I would 
plead guilty, and that I might get 
off lightly with three months’ im- 
prisonment—or three years. The 
bearer of these good tidings was 
somewhat taken aback by my re- 
action: I told him ungrammatically 
but rapidly that I had no intention 
of pleading guilty; that I did not 
consider myself responsible for the 
accident, and that it would be gross 
injustice to sentence me to further 
imprisonment. He hastily relented 
and, deciding that I might get away 
with a fine, had me speedily removed 
from his office. 

The night before the trial was a 
sleepless one. The singing and the 
knocking went on for even longer 
than usual. Two other women were 
thrust into my cell—one who had 


been convicted for attempting to 
leave the country illegally and was 
due to be released the next day, and 
a very expectant gypsy who was to 
be tried at the same court as myself. 
The gypsy lay on a mattress on the 
floor and groaned and muttered all 
night long. 

In the morning we were bundled 
off to the railway station, not in a 
Black Maria, but in a draughty 
rattling bus. In the train we sat 
in luxury in an empty compartment, 
while outside in the corridor people 
stood herded together rather than 
risk the company of such desperate 
criminals: or perhaps it was the 
sight of our armed guards that put 
them off. Eventually we reached 
the small town where the trials were 
to be held. Once they had deposited 
us in the courthouse building, our 
guards melted away. The gypsy 
and I huddled side by side on a 
hard wooden bench for the cold 
two hours that followed. When the 
British Consul arrived, she insisted 
on addressing him as my husband ; 
while he tried to cheer me up by 
inquiring about her fortune-telling 
abilities. 

Of the morning part of the trial 
I remember mainly my tiredness, 
the sweltering heat from a blazing 
stove and my agony of mind at 
being able to understand only half 
the proceedings. There were three 
judges, one professional flanked on 
either side by a representative of 
the people, and no jury. Everything 
seemed to take as long as it possibly 
could; until finally the professional 
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judge (by far the most human of 
the three) decided that he wanted 
lunch. This gave rise to a lengthy 
general discussion on the advisability 
of finishing my trial first. But the 
professional won and we adjourned 
for lunch. 

Lunch in my case meant sharing 
the British Consul’s sandwiches and 
wolfing as much chocolate as anyone 
could provide. Officially prisoners 
on trial, as far as I could see, either 
sucked their thumbs or were fed 
by their friends and relations. When 
finally the lords of justice reappeared, 
it was decided that the court should 
repair to the seat of the crime, the 
professional judge being determined, 
so it seemed, to prove his contention 
that the trial could not possibly have 
been finished before lunch. As a 
result—once again—of the Consul’s 
intervention, I was taken by car 
rather than by train into a spring 
world from which I had been shut 
away, along highways gleaming with 
the white blossom of the cherry- 
trees. 

The scene of the accident was 
examined slowly and at leisure. No 
one hurried ; but in little groups of 
two and three they discussed and 
argued the pros and cons of the 
case, my solicitor walking chummily 
up and down the road with the 
Public Prosecutor. For all I knew 
they were comparing notes on lunch. 
Darkness finally fell and it was 
decided to wind up the proceedings 
in the village hall. The scene was 
hurriedly (and with some confusion) 
set. The temper of the ‘ audience,’ 


composed mainly of villagers, was 
becoming uncomfortably lively ; but 
I was conscious only of my weariness 
and an aching desire to get the whole 
thing over as quickly as possible. | 
In view of my nationality there could 
be no doubt about the verdict, only 
speculation on the length of the 
sentence. 

The judge eventually opted for 
three months ; my lawyer asked for 
leave to appeal, which was granted ; 
and then followed half an hour’s 
rancorous discussion, whether or not 
I was to be released pending the 
appeal. To the accompaniment of 
loud protests from the ‘ audience’ 
crowding round us, it was finally 
agreed that I could be released the 
next day, the Consul having given 
his word that I would not move from 
my normal residence before the date 
of the appeal trial. 

It was now late, and since I could 
not be released until the morning, 
I had the prospect of returning to 
prison by train, changing at least 
three times and arriving half dead 
in the early hours of the morning. 
But thanks once again to the in- 
exhaustible thoughtfulness of the 
British Consul, my guards were per- 
suaded to return by car, with myself 
and two other prisoners—duly con- 
victed—whom we picked up on the 
way. I finally reached my prison 
gates sitting on the lap of the larger 
guard, there being room only in the 
back of the car for the very large 
gypsy of the night before, a man 
who was apparently equally light- 
fingered despite the protests of 
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innocence with which he bored us 
on the return journey, and guard 
No. 2. When they handed me over 
to the prison warder, my two guards 
saluted and I graciously shook hands. 

The appeal came up three weeks 
_ later. By that time my lawyer had 
been expelled from his syndicate 
and, unable to practise, was unable 
to defend me. But a substitute was 
found, and in a very different 
atmosphere from that of my original 
trial, the appeal was heard. The 
evidence from the trial was read out 
rapidly and in a business-like fashion, 
together with additional evidence 
given since the event by a motor- 
cyclist who claimed to have witnessed 
the accident—well I knew there was 


no one on the scene! Yet despite 
all, when the courtroom was cleared 
for the judges to make their decision, 
I felt that all would be well for me. 

And so it was: although it was 
not until a week later, when all 
members of the organisation for 
which I worked were ordered to 
leave the country on various general 
charges of espionage and assisting 
nationals to cross the frontier, that 
I realised that I owed my good 
fortune to quite extraneous circum- 
stances. I, as a very small fish, 
had no ultimate significance in the 
larger game, although it may at 
first have seemed that I was a 
potential pawn. And so my appeal 
succeeded, 
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TANGANYIKA SKETCHES 


BY A. G. BEE 


THERE is a mbuga not far off, a 
clearing, or marsh from which the 
water has dried away, a wide arena 
bordered by thorn-trees. The trees, 
the bush, the dry grass and reeds 
are bright with autumn colours, 
green, gold and bronze; reeds and 
grass ruffled a little in the sun of 
late afternoon. There are hard grey 
patches of soil here and there, and 
dust rises in small clouds, tinted 
mauve and lavender by a gentle 
sun, drowsy now, not scorching the 
earth as he does at high noon. 

We parked the car in the middle 
of the mbuga, helped our artist to 
place her paraphernalia in position, 
and strolled to the forest edge with 
guns. She sat still and quiet, paint- 
ing busily this peaceful scene, and 
all the bush people were filled with 
curiosity. Marabou storks minced 
about the easel, wondering what it 
was, only a few yards away, looking 
gravely down their large and legal 
beaks, stalking slowly round and 
round on long legs in serious con- 
templation. A pair of crested cranes 
preened and danced their love dance 
in full view. 

Out from the bush there came a 
wild-boar, three hundred solid pounds 
of him, with fierce tusks and angry 
little eyes, intent upon his occasions, 
not bothering about artists, appearing 

L2 


suddenly on a bare patch of black 
cotton soil in a dry water-hole sur- 
rounded by reeds. The wild-boar, 
king of the mbuga when the lion 
and the leopard are engaged else- 
where, rooted in the ground, throwing 
sods hither and thither, and rolling 
in the softened earth, a royal bath 
in mud cool and comforting under 
a crusted surface. 

There are those who respect not 
the dignity of kings. Freshly turned 
earth is full of dudus, insects alive and 
luscious, and guinea-fowl watched 
through tall grass under the trees. 
They tripped out in battalions, con- 
verging upon his majesty. He looked 
up and grunted, absorbed, pre- 
occupied, not to be distracted by 
trivial things. 

The birds chattered and danced, 
flapping happy wings. Theyscratched, 
pecked and swallowed all round the 
monarch, snatching the dudus he 
dug up from under his very nose. 
Impertinent birds, full of mob inso- 
lence, jeering at him as gamins jeer 
outside palaces. He grew annoyed, 
his pleasant evening spoiled. His 
hair bristled, and he charged as a 
super-tank among infantry, but they 
dodged away with hope and flutter 
so that he was bewildered and con- 
fused, and they all fell in again 
behind him to continue a god-sent 
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meal. One or two rushes and he 
gave up in disgust, looking about 
him with red eyes and uplifted tusks. 

We stood behind a tall tree, my 
companion and I, watching the circus 
from a distance, but the boar did 
not know that, being to windward, 
and the artist could not see us, con- 
cealed by leaves and branches. She 
worked at her easel beside the car, 
and stopped painting the landscape, 
wishing to sketch the pig, of whose 
impressive stern she had a clear 
view in glinting sunshine. He must 
be induced to turn sideways so that 
she could draw him in profile. The 
best way to persuade a wild animal 
to stand correctly for his portrait is, 
of course, to give a resounding blast 
on the motor hooter. She did so. 

Now the monarch of mbuga had 
been a little suspicious for some time. 
There was something wrong, some- 
thing worse than intruding guinea- 
fowl. What was in that tree? Was 
someone there inimical to pigs? 
Irritated, easily enraged at the best 
of times, he wondered what he should 
do. So many annoying things were 
about. Should he charge the fowls, 
the artist, the tree, or the world in 
general ? 

And then the motor horn! One 
bound and a snort, and he shot 
off with tail up and hair on end 
straight for our tree. I meant him no 
harm. I had watched him with kindly 
interest at his evening ablutions, 
waiting for the guinea-fowl to fly 
into the trees at sundown. 

A twelve-bore gun with number 
six shot in it is not much use for 
twenty stone of pig. I fired both 
barrels, stepped back several paces 


smartly to the rear, and sat in a 
thorn-bush. My friend, who had 
a rifle, a °*375 magnum, walked 
thoughtfully out of my line of fire, 
and bowled over the boar within 
six feet of a spilled sportsman quiver- 
ing on the brink of eternity. 

We had not bargained for that 
pig, a leathery patriarch, but not to 
be wasted; a creature shot must 
be eaten, an immutable law; for 
otherwise the hunter is only a killer 
and should be shot, too, and given 
to deserving cannibals. Guests were 
expected from high places, and my 
host had brought home a wildebeest 
and a Thomson’s gazelle that very 
morning. The refrigerator bulged ; 
joints hung fresh and juicy, festooning 
the pantry, and now three hundred 
pounds of pork ! 

Britons are slow, not swift in the 
uptake like those whom we called 
our American cousins, who are not 
cousins at all, but admonitory uncles 
guiding our footsteps. Slow but 
sure, having absorbed idea with 
ponderous consideration, we go for 
it like bull at gate or in china shop, 
as the case may be. A neighbour 
returning to New York had a canning 
machine in which he canned un- 
fortunate beasts. No housewife we 
ever knew had possessed such a 
thing, but it sounded good; we 
must advance with the times, and 
so the machine was bought and the 
pantry lined with tins, a day or two 
before this abundance of meat had 
been brought in. 

As we patrolled passages and 
storerooms we collided with joints 
suspended from dim roofs, pieces 
of wildebeest perhaps, and were 
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smitten upon recoil by a leg of pork 
hanging in rich juiciness. We could 
not can everything. We turned our- 
selves into volunteer butchers’-boys, 
delivering the tougher portions of 
the late monarch of mbuga to neigh- 
bours who received the gifts with 
moderate enthusiasm. 

We then studied the problem, 
what to can and how to can it. Host 
demanded canned wildebeest, hostess 
canned gazelle; I insisted upon 
tinned pig. After all, I said, the 
brute nearly killed me and his just 
destiny is in a tin. 

They bent over that canning 
machine as a mother bends over a 
new-born babe, beautiful to her and 
to nobody else on earth. They 
pored over the book of instructions 
until two o’clock in the morning, 
and Asmani, the cook, made vast 
quantities of stew, dissolving in 
perspiration some time in the night- 
watches, the stew to be canned when 
cool. 

Late on the next evening a satis- 
factory array of packed tins adorned 
the pantry, filled with animals her- 
metically sealed, appetising tins, ex- 
cept one with pig in it. I never 
saw such a tin. It was bulging in 
all directions, top and bottom; 
botulism, food-poisoning, acute gas- 
tritis predicted in its every bulge. 

It could not be thrown in the 
dust-bin lest it attracted hyenas, 
brutes that sniff about the yard at 
nights, nor could it be buried; the 
dog would certainly dig it up. Per- 
haps if we buried it very deep 
indeed, down in the bowels of the 
earth, all might be well, but not 
now; the family was tired. We 


postponed the obsequies for ultimate 
decision—and forgot about it. 

But there are hours in the night 
when elderly philosophers arise for 
meditation and contemplation of the 
stars. I stood beside a shrub fragrant 
with scented flowers, lost in thought, 
and a four-inch gun went off in 
my ear. Or was it a twelve-inch ? 
I was not sure. I subsided into what 
appeared to be ashes, listening to 
porcine laughter from the high pig- 
geries of heaven. Presently I was 
in bed, with son-in-law standing by 
with brandy gurgling out of bottle. 

Gallant pig, noble porker, in- 
vincible swine, not to be defeated 
even when in tin! He had his 
revenge. There is in the yard a 
furnace underneath what the family 
calls a Tanganyika boiler, primitive 
but efficient. Trust the ten-year- 
old, the ‘ toto,’ son of Asmani, the 
cook, for solution of problems. He 
had found the tin and thrown it 
in the dead furnace; henchmen 
came and lit the furnance for the 
nocturnal hot-water supply, and when 
it was nicely warm, fire, tin and 
boiler blew themselves round about, 
the pig having had enough of his 
coffin and resurrecting himself with 
the noise of an atom bomb. 

I salute the monarch of mbuga, 
now rooting in ambrosial fields. A 
fierce old warrior he was, and how 
jolly it must be to explode from 
your box and obliterate your aston- 
ished enemies. 


We went one day to another 
mbuga, a bigger one this time, a 
mile across, and parked the Land- 
Rover in the open plain. Round 
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the thorn-tree border there were 
two hundred wildebeest and two 
hundred eland, with a dozen zebra 
to Keep them company. They could 
have melted into the trees if they 
had wanted to, but they did not, 
and stood watching us. 

It might be that they were a little 
bored in the wilderness, some dim 
thought in their wild heads, perhaps, 
of bright lights and fame and applaud- 
ing multitudes; for they put on a 
turn for our benefit that would have 
done credit to any circus. They 
started to trot round the forest edge 
anti-clockwise, from the figure three 
on the clock to ten or thereabouts, 
and we counted them as they went 
round, five hundred yards away, the 
two hundred wildebeest in the lead 
followed by the eland in line ahead. 
Perhaps they trotted so that they 
could inspect us in simple curiosity, 
or maybe it was just conceit to show 
what grand fellows they are. They 
played tricks. The leading wilde- 
beest decided to run the other way, 
to his right, thereby putting the 
herd between himself and us, and 
they played follow my leader, all 
turning at the same point. The 
procession formed a semi-circle, two 
lines of beasts in single file going 
in opposite directions. 

The sun was low on the horizon. 
Dust rose in clouds from the beat 
of hooves. I have never seen any- 


thing so elegant in any famous show 
as the elands’ performance that even- 
ing. For there was a great fallen 
tree across their path raised above 
the ground by its roots at one end 
and its branches at the other, barring 
the way like a six-foot gate. 

The wildebeest ran round on 
either side of the tree, and we saw 
them passing in front and behind 
it, but the eland, still in single file, 
jumped straight over, sometimes 
three in the air at once. At the end 
of the procession there came an 
enormous grey bull eland, a good 
two thousand pounds in weight, we 
thought. He found himself crowded 
by three or four younger ones and 
balked at the obstruction. But 
instead of going sedately round it, 
as elderly gentlemen should do, he 
turned, like a bowler at cricket, 
walked back thirty or forty yards, 
rushed up to the tree, and sailed 
over like the story-book cow over 
the moon. 

All this time the zebra were bright 
in the last gleams of sunshine, the 
white skin between their stripes shin- 
ing brilliant like aluminium paint. 

As the Land-Rover got under 
way for home, the hundreds of per- 
formers disappeared into the bush, 
and I waved to the brave old bull 
as he went to his rest. 

“A jolly good show, old chap!” 
I said. ‘“ May you sleep in peace.” 


We are not in the game country We got here by car and shall recover 


any more, but high up in the moun- 


tains of the Southern Highlands. 


in due course. A wonderful journey 
through flat bush country, where 
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the driver announced glumly : “ Too 
much lions,” and then “ Elephants 
too much.” Much too much I dare- 
say, but there are none here to 
enliven the scenery, and when we 
approached the shadow of great hills 
the last impala stood at the roadside 
bidding us farewell. 

Then up escarpments with hairpin 
bends for miles, winding to the 
skies on a road deep in clinging 
volcanic dust, wonderful engineering 
when one thinks of labour-supply 
and the distance to be covered, and 
all supervised by perhaps one white 
man. There are some wonderful 
drivers, too, dashing fellows, to whom 
brakes are silly superfluities. 

All the way up there is wreckage, 
wreckage old and new, wrecks of 
years ago and of yesterday. Pieces 
of truck, lorry, van and car rust 
by the wayside every mile or so, 
or lie deep down in the valleys. 
Round a corner beyond a narrow 
bridge we came upon a baker’s van 
minus baker and with no bread. 
Africans stood about it in an inter- 
ested circle, and told us brightly 
that the driver had been decapitated 
a few hours before in collision with 
an omnibus, nobody in either vehicle 
being able to see because of the 
dust raised by both. One wheel was 
undamaged. Would we take it to 
our destination? We would, and 
I delivered it to a police officer, a 
pleasant young man who showed 
me pictures. They covered one wall 
in his office, reminding me rather 
of exhibits I had once seen in a big 
London hospital; only those were 
oddments extracted from throats and 


chests of children who sometimes 
swallow such things, and these were 
photographs of motor-car fragments 
taken on the road over which we 
had just travelled with an aromatic 
African driver who wanted to get 
home. 

We arrived at the hotel with every- 
thing from pants to pyjamas im- 
pregnated and deep in dust, our 
throats dry as I hope they will not 
be again in this life or the next, 
and learned that a fine new road 
was about to be opened in place of 
the one we had just traversed! If 
I had waited for a few days, we 
need not have come that way at 
all. But good beer comforteth a 
multitude of troubles, and neck-deep 
hot water cleanseth the soul. I 
retired happily to slumber, purified 
inside and out. 

Fertility in this district is amazing. 
Hills are lush green to the top, with 
tall trees growing in dignity and 
beauty. Such a change it is from 
other parts of Africa that we know, 
for there is no malnutrition here. 
Chubby ‘totos’ shout “ Jambo!” 
cheerfully as we pass by, their shining 
faces split in smiles. 

Cultivation is impressive. The 
hills are skilfully terraced almost to 
the summits and everything grows. 
We are told that the men clear and 
break the ground, doing the heavy 
work, and that the women sow and 
reap. This surprises me, for I 
have never heard of such a thing 
before. Natives whom I knew in 
other African countries purchased 
wives and thereafter sat, possibly 
to meditate and possibly not. 
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On plain and plateau and in the 
valleys there are miles upon miles 
of banana plants; for banana is 
the local Africans’ staple food, and 
he wastes not a bit of it, eating it 
raw, fried, baked, pounded up and 
cooked; making bread of it, and 
sometimes using the leaves to thatch 
his house. 

You can buy a great bunch of 
green bananas for perhaps a shilling 
and they all ripen at once; then 
you eat too many and never want 
to see a banana again. The people 
bring eggs at ten cents (one penny) 
each, and sometimes they explode 
at breakfast, but there are roses on 
the table and it does not matter. 

The land is rich in coffee, and 
there are great plantations of tea 
and rice, and shambas with peas, 
beans and potatoes. The local tribe, 
a proud and sensitive race, prosper 
well. All along our road we pass 
paraffin-tins full of potatoes or peas 
placed at intervals by the wayside 
in little wooden shelters quite un- 
guarded. Sound the hooter, and a 
ponderous jolly woman runs from 
the hut and will sell you a four- 
gallon tinful for three or four shillings. 
But be careful in choosing the tin. 
She will pass off old potatoes for 
new if she can—very old indeed. 

Trucks and lorries come from six 
hundred miles away to collect the 
produce and sell it in Dar es Salaam 
at a great price. 

African villages stand shaded 
among trees in the banana-groves, 
with shafts of sunlight between 
broad leaves, spotlessly clean, and 
there are tables outside the huts, 


and on them are utensils shining 
bright, reflecting sunbeams as the 
people sit round in the afternoons. 
They build their huts well of bamboo, 
wood and thatch, and sometimes 
the walls are latticed in clever 
decoration, but this custom is dying 
away. 

The ancient slave-trader never 
touched these folks ; for their country 
lies cupped, as it were, in a basin 
held between mountains, and the 
slavers went round it below the 
foothills to collect their merchandise 
in Nyasaland. 

Ours is a bustling town. I have 
counted a dozen fellow-countrymen 
so far, plus wives and children and 
two or three bachelors, and I do 
not think there are any more. We 
forgather in the Club. Place two 
Britons in what used to be called 
an outpost of empire, and there is 
one Club. I can fancy two Britons 
and two Clubs, each blackballed by 
the other, but not here; they are 
a kind and friendly crowd, as is 
usual when the community is neither 
too big nor too small. 

There are trout-streams in the 
neighbourhood, stocked years ago, 
in which monsters can be caught, 
and we left a keen fisherman to catch 
tomorrow’s breakfast and went ex- 
ploring through tangled bush, some 
distance from the river. We came 
suddenly upon a ruin. 

A sad and lonely ruin it was, an 
old house with solid stone walls 
crumbling away, roofless and desolate, 
and all round it was a garden, an 
acre or so of fruit-trees, shrubs and 
flowers, carefully tended long ago, 
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and now run wild. A German East 
African homestead of years gone by, 
long forgotten, lost in the wilderness, 
haunted maybe by the ghost of the 
old farmer. 

We retrieved and impounded the 
fisherman, who, in biblical tradition, 
had fished all day and caught nothing, 
and filled the Land-Rover with slips, 
bulbs and roots. They grow in our 
garden now. I never found the 
house again, but the lilies we brought 
from it are blooming, and maybe 
those who were once so full of hope 
are comforted because the flowers 
are living yet. 


The mountains are weird to me, 
not as our Scottish mountains are ; 
they are too rich in luscious green. 
I shall scrape the top off one or 
two and plant them with purple 
heather. 

Deep down in a valley there is 
a clear river running over stones, 
with a waterfall tumbling under a 
bridge that was not built by man. 
They call it the ‘natural bridge,’ 
and it is a clean-cut stone arch 
spanning the stream. The water 
ate up the earth to make its bed 
hundreds of feet below, but could 
not wash away that solid piece of 
rock. Our artist painted it, and we 
hauled her up to the road afterwards, 
easel and all, two strong men deprived 
of breath, and all our bottles had 
spilled in the car. 

Up a winding dust-track again 
skidding hither and thither, but we 
reached the top safely. Safely? A 
boy on a bicycle shot out of a hidden 


bush-path and turned somersaults a 
few inches in front of the wheels. 
The car stopped with shrieks. We 
dusted his bicycle, his clothes and 
his soul, and sent him unhurt, 
prayerfully, upon his way. 

Now I hear from the verandah a 
police band with drum and fife, 
every bandsman as black as the 
bowler hat I wore in trim respect- 
ability fifty years ago at my aunt’s 
command. What dothey play? With 
bang of drum and shrill of whistle 
they are playing the old song, 
‘The far Coolins are puttin’ love 
on me...’ I shall weep. 

But my wife reminds me gently 
of the winter wind that blows on 
the Waverley Steps in Auld Reekie, 
and I reach for my tumbler of fresh 
coconut milk with gin in it that 
I have on a warm evening when 
I can get it. Our warrior cook is 
waving a ladle in the kitchen, casting 
spells over the soup so that it shall 
be a good soup, and Ben the house- 
boy, a tall man, strong as a lion, 
who loves us and works all day 
because we do not shout at him, 
and praise him when praise is due, 
takes away my glass. 

Africa is a wonderful country, 
and I believe somebody has said 
that before. Here we are and here 
we stay, until seized by wanderlust 
again, when we shall trek to Aus- 
tralia, to New Zealand, or to Canada, 
and eventually to Paradise by way 
of the United States. 

But temper the east wind a little 
to one shorn by the years, and it 
might even be to Scotland. 
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DAWN ON CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


BY SIMON QANTAS 


AN early bed-time was rare on 
Christmas Island. On this par- 
ticular night it was past midnight 
before I turned in and I had to be 
up by a quarter to four. 

The duty tent wasn’t properly 
guyed; it was nobody’s special 
responsibility. The centre pole 
moved a bit when the wind was 
high. It was high tonight. The 
tent seemed alive and talking. 
Squeaks and chatterings came from 
every corner. The floor was par- 
tially boarded and some of the 
noises were not all wind upon tent. 
Rats and land-crabs were under 
that boarding. Another time I 
might have made an effort to root 
them out. But not tonight; much 
too tired. Under the old mosquito- 
net I went; off shorts and sandals, 
the only garments. Out light. Sleep 
came gradually despite the mutter- 
ings of the night. The sounds grew 
faint. The distant light from the 
latrines became more remote and 
smaller and finally disappeared. I 
don’t remember it fading away, but 
no sooner had it gone than the main 
light of the tent was switched on 
and I heard a voice. 

I couldn’t make out the words 
and the voice seemed far away. 
As the light penetrated my film of 
sleep, I made out a khaki figure 
standing by the tent-pole holding the 
cord that worked the light-switch. 


Before I was able to speak I realised 
that the man was repeating himself. 
At last my voice functioned. 

“What did you say?” 

“Do you want the light on or 
off?” There was a spiteful inflec- 
tion on the last word. I sat up. 
The fog was lifting and my nerve- 
ends stopped fraying. I was begin- 
ning to remember. 

‘* What’s the time ?” I asked him. 

“Two - thirty,” still impatiently 
holding the string. 

“Who the heck are you?” I 
asked. 

“Batman. I’ve been told to 
give all you people an early call.” 
The tone was final. It said that 
he’d waited long enough for me to 
come to life. This was it. I’d got 
to make up my mind about this 
light thing. 

“ Off.’ 

I fell back on the clammy sheet. 
I heard the batman stumble over 
the board placed to keep out the 
land-crabs. There was no more 
sleep for me. Confound the man. 
The camp was astir. A Land-Rover 
started up nearby. Figures were 
passing between me and the latrine 
light. Other lights came on. I 
could hear voices as men in twos 
and threes walked past on their way 
to the Mess. Breakfast was fixed 
for a quarter to three. I always 
found it hard to face breakfast even 
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at a quarter to eight. A couple of 
N.A.A.F.I. biscuits would keep me 
going until the stunt was over. I 
lay in a torpor. Tried to consider. 
Couldn’t be bothered. Couldn’t 
sleep either. If only this was back 
home and it was Sunday morning ! 

Another Land-Rover started up. 
It back-fired and stalled. The 
starter groaned interminably, then 
died. Cursings and clankings as 
the handle was found. More clank- 
ings and cursings as abortive attempts 
to start the thing were made. 

I'd had enough. Sandals on. 
Stagger to the showers. The water 
was cold but I felt better. Back 
in the tent, I put on my shorts, 
grabbed my duty papers and walked 
down the lines to my own tent. I 
roused my pal Joe. He took some 
waking. We joined the trek to the 
Mess and had cornflakes and a cup 
of tea. There were no waiters on 
duty. The place looked crumby, 
like a council house at the kids’ 
tea-time when Mum is still at work. 

At a quarter-past four we joined 
the rest of the group at the end of 
our lines where the bus was parked. 
We wore long trousers and long- 
sleeved shirts, as we had been 
instructed. Shoes, socks and hats, 
too. We must be able to cover up. 

The bus pulled out ten minutes 
later and drove slowly round to the 
hospital, where it parked behind an 
ambulance to form one of a convoy 
of assorted vehicles. There were 
heavy six-wheelers, buses, Land- 
Rovers and all manner of light 
trucks. In the nearby R.A.S.C. 
vehicle park, hundreds of men were 
parading under improvised flood- 


lighting. We piled out of the coach 
and stood in the moonlight watch- 
ing squads of Air Force men and 
soldiers march along to the waiting 
vehicles. The airmen were wearing 
soft shoes or sandals and their feet 
made no sound on the tarmac. 
They shambled rather than marched, 
most of them carrying small B.O.A.C. 
or P.A.N.A.M. handbags. Behind 
them came squads of soldiers wear- 
ing heavy boots as always, their 
N.C.O.s ‘left right’-ing them for 
all they were worth. Above them, 
the full moon silhouetted the palms, 
and the stars hung like jewels in the 
dark vault above. 

A storeman with a zest for radio 
produced a pocket transistor radio 
set. He attached a wire aerial to 
the driving-mirror of our bus and 
in a moment we were listening to 
a rather distorted broadcast of 
Hawaiian music from Honolulu, 
twelve hundred miles away. One 
of our number was sleeping in the 
long spindly grass without regard 
for possible crabs. An hour went 
by. The soldiers had ceased their 
marching, and now engines were 
started and the convoy began to 
move towards the port, ten miles 
distant. It was comfortable in the 
bus. An almost new vehicle it was 
—apart from the inevitable layer, 
both inside and out, of fine coral 
dust—worthy of service in England. 
Before being put to home use, how- 
ever, the foot-square pin-ups, which 
filled the spaces usually occupied 
by advertisements, would have had 
to be removed. 

We slept most of the way to the 
port. As we slowed down at the 
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native village, we were struck by 
the fact that there were no Gilbertese 
about. It was still dark, but in the 
school playground there were two 
native policemen leaning against a 
children’s swing. We turned into 
the village. The bus stopped and 
a naval officer deferentially ordered 
us out of the vehicle. We followed 
the crocodile of troops to a marshal- 
ling area beside the quays. Here 
the arrangements were made by the 
Navy, under whose orders we had 
now come. Floodlights beamed 
down upon the animated scene. A 
number of landing-craft, moored to 
the jetties, moved gently up and 
down in the slight swell. A voice, 
a very affected voice, came over the 
Tannoy. 

“ Attention everyone. Attention. 
Will Area Commanders please ensure 
that personnel keep within their 
pens.” 

These were the roped enclosures 
within which we stood. 

“TI say again. Will Area Com- 
manders ensure that their personnel 
keep within their pens.” 

This time there was no misunder- 
standing the slight clamour from 
two thousand throats. 

“‘ Baa-baa. Baa-baa,” responded 
the throats. The stupid man didn’t 
learn. Frequently he referred to the 
pens, always with the same effect. 
It was infectious. 

** Baa-baa. Baa-baa,” they went, 
and this ended with a general laugh 
which seemed to take the edge off 
the tension that was beginning to 
build up. There was a certain 

excitement in the air. We were all 
keyed-up a little. I wondered how 
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the Gilbertese must be feeling, out 
at sea on the supply ship. 

Last night they had held a party 
in the Speak House. The young 
men had danced to the sound of 
the drums while the women and 
children sang and clapped their 
hands. Then, when the dancing 
was done, instead of sleeping. they 
went aboard the ship and saw a 
film-show. I wondered, how would 
they react to that strange, awesome, 
yet beautiful spectacle which was to 
follow. Surely they would be fear- 
ful. I feared it. How could one 
react otherwise if one’s imagination 
functioned at all ? 

From time to time, the Tannoy 
gave announcements, interspersed 
with records of light music. At a 
quarter to seven we were ordered 
to embark on the landing-craft. In 
an orderly fashion this was quickly 
done, and when all the men were 
standing in their places in the well 
of the craft, the effeminate voice 
from the Tannoy said : 

“The embarkation of the craft 
was excellently carried out in good 
time thanks to the good work of 
the officers.” 

This very doubtful compliment 
to the speedy anticipation of orders 
by the troops was acknowledged 
by the men in the only appropriate 
way they had available. They 
groaned and booed, but quite good- 
humouredly, and another general 
laugh ended the vocal rally. I 
thought I detected a faint tinge of 
mounting excitement; not hysteria 
exactly but a too readily found 
laughter. Somewhere near, a man 
imitated a cat. The cats! Our 
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cats were back in camp. Would 
they be all right? Then I re- 
membered that Phil had put them, 
the mother and the three kittens, 
into a large box with a good supply 
of milk, the lid fixed to admit air 
but to exclude almost all light. 
They would be protesting piteously 
by now, no doubt, and there would 
be none to hear them in the deserted 
camp. 

The moon, poor shot-at moon, 
had withdrawn from the scene, 
leaving the stars scintillating in the 
black velvet of the night. In less 
than half an hour it would be light. 
Already there was a faint luminosity 
on the horizon. Packed like sardines, 
we stood in the well of the craft, 
except for a half-dozen R.A.F. 
officers who felt that they were 
entitled to share the bridge with 
the commander of the vessel. They 
looked upon us from their eminence 
and we stared back at them. It 
was rather like being a little gubby 
in one of those glass aquariums 
which people have in their homes 
for the children to press their noses 
against as they watch the fishy 
antics. In future when I see gubbies 
in a glass tank, I'll stand sideways 
on and pretend I’m not looking. I 
know how they must feel. 

Not far from me stood the Padre, 
talking to a soldier. Last evening 
there had been a steady stream of 
men peeping into the church, which 
was lighted only by the altar illumina- 
tion, and then quietly sidling in for 
a few moments of prayer. 

There was a general buzz of 
conversation, interrupted every few 
minutes by the silly sounding Tannoy 
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voice which gave us the latest news 
from the airfield, and instructions 
for the naval staff. The course 
which the little ships, once out at 
sea, must take in the event of an 
accident to the aircraft on take-off, 
was given. We knew that the odds 
against such a happening were 
tremendous, but all the same we 
should not have been human if 
there had not been a few moments 
of uneasiness. There facing us on 
the bridge were the R.A.F. officers 
and the Naval officer in command. 
The White Ensign flew from the 
mast-heads of every one of the 
landing-craft, and their riding-lights, 
high on the masts, gave a touch of 
colour to the scene. Looking round, 
I could see men everywhere, sitting 
in the scuppers, leaning against the 
steel sides of the vessel, squatting 
on the deck, some dozing, others 
chatting, all waiting. Above the masts 
the sky was lightening. I turned 
and saw that the night was fast 
giving way to the day. Across the 
dark waters of the lagoon, the distant 
palms stood in bold silhouette against 
the purple-and-gold morning light. 
Two helicopters came over, flying 
low, the legs of crew members swing- 
ing from the sides of the machines. 
The two ‘choppers’ disappeared 
over the island, and then, with all 
detail now visible, the sun, blood 
red, began to cut the horizon beyond 
the line of palm-trees. 

The voice came again from the 
loudspeakers telling us that in five 
minutes’ time the great bomber 
would be leaving the ground, bear- 
ing within its belly the truly awful 
child of many minds. We all 
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fervently hoped that there would 
not be a premature birth. 

We were ordered to face away 
from where the airfield lay. The 
R.A.F. officers on the bridge did 
so with a show of reluctance, as 
though it was a little beneath their 
dignity to be obliged to submit to 
an order shared by non-commissioned 
ranks, however sensible it may be. 
We stood, silent. A pair of great 
frigate birds swooped low over the 
sea, crying tunelessly. 

Almost laconically, the announcer 
said : 

“ The aircraft has now safely taken 
off and is clear of the island.” 

The disembarkation of the land- 
ing-craft began. Now in bright 
morning sunlight we moved ashore 
from the line of little ships, in single 
file along the timber jetties to the 
roped-off marshalling areas to which 
we had first come. Here we relaxed 
on the ground, sitting on raincoats 
and hats. We had brought sand- 
wiches and tea, and while we were 
eating and drinking, our friend at 
the other end of the Tannoy system 
gave us a running commentary on 
what was happening high above the 
island in the clear morning sky. 
We saw the vapour trails of the 
aircraft as, at a great height, it 
flew round a prescribed circuit in 
preparation for its real task. A 
second time it flew round the 


circuit. Would it make yet another 
turn? Clouds were building up, 
and the sun, behind them, cast 
great bands of light and shadow 
down to the horizon and above to 
the limitless blue of the sky. 

Then came the order for which 
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we had been waiting so long. We 
must all turn away from the par- 
ticular point to which the aircraft 
was moving; we must sit and close 
our eyes and cover them with the 
palms of our hands. In silence we 
sat, all talking done but for the 
announcer repeating the order to 
sit, face away, close eyes and cover 
them. We did so, I may say, very 
carefully, and listened to the loud- 
speaker voice counting down the 
seconds. 

“ Forty seconds.” 

“Thirty seconds.” I eased the 
pressure of my hands on my eyes. 
I was seeing stars which didn’t 
really exist. 

“Twenty seconds.” 

“ Fifteen, fourteen, 
twelve-——” 

I found myself wondering what 
on earth would happen if it didn’t 
go off. These guys weren’t in- 
fallible. Just suppose it didn’t. I 
remember reading of an American 
test somewhere in the Nevada Desert 
where a device was supposed to 
have been detonated at the top of 
a three-hundred-foot tower, but it 
failed to explode. Three men, in 
cold courage, climbed the iron ladder 
to the top of the tower and im- 
mobilised the thing. 

“ten, nine, eight, seven, six, 
five——” 

‘Whether we be right or wrong, 
Lord; lousy though we certainly 
are, dear Lord, let everything be all 
right.’ 

“two, one, FLASH——” 

Simultaneously, a brilliant white 
light, passing through hands and 
tight-closed eyelids, enveloped the 


thirteen, 
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sight, then faded, to be immediately 
followed by an embracing warmth. 
It was like opening an oven door 
when the roast is nearly done. A 
hot wave of air wrapped us about, 
lingered a moment, hot upon our 
faces and necks, then, almost re- 
luctantly, passed on. 

“___-five, six, seven, eight——” 
the quiet, controlled, almost sooth- 
ing voice of the announcer continued, 
counting up now. 

“thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty. You may turn round now.” 

We turned and stared in wonder. 
There in the sky was a second sun. 
But larger and, for a moment, of 
seemingly greater brilliance. The 
huge fiery ball, billowing angrily 
with the intensity of its heat, swirled 
and glowed ; its flames red, purple, 
orange. 

** Stand by for the shock wave.” 

We faced away again and a moment 
later an invisible hand thrust us 
hard in the back, jerking our heads, 
while at the same time a thunderous 
report cracked about us. 

We turned once more, and there 
the ball was swiftly changing its 
form. The fire was losing its 
intensity, as from its centre a great 
column descended, its edges sharply 
defined, down, down towards the 
sea. Above, the sphere was spread- 
ing to form, with the descending 
column, the almost familiar mush- 
room. As the great canopy rose to 
the upper atmosphere, a snow-white 
mantle poured itself upon the crown 
of the formation, like sauce from a 


giant container cascading upon a 
giant, flaming plum-pudding. 

Quietly and wonderingly, we 
watched the majestic, awe-inspiring, 
yet strangely beautiful cloud, enclos- 
ing within itself so much power, 
power so suddenly released that its 
potential for devastation on a grand 
scale was appalling. Does this 
mean, this incredible source of 
energy, that the age-old prophecy, 
that Man should eat his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, may some day 
cease, giving place to a millennium 
of prosperity, peace and leisure ? 
Or does this wonder presage the 
ultimate destruction of this planet: 
‘melting in fervent heat’ as Holy 
Writ puts it? 

Are we, with all our self- 
styled cleverness, poor finite-minded 
creatures, justified in flattering our 
egocentric nature because of the 
wonders we perform? Was not 
this great fire-ball, fast losing its 
particular character to become just 
another cloud in the sky, insignificant 
beside that other fire-ball, which from 
a distance of ninety-two million 
miles, warms us, feeds us, sustains 
us; but for whose beneficent heat 
we would quickly perish ? 

We returned to camp, revelling 
in the sunshine, looking forward to 
swimming in the warm waters of the 
lagoon ; back to the working routine. 

We had seen a wonder ; a fantastic 
creation of beauty and destruction ; 
a corruption of the life force; a 
scientific harlot in the sky. 

*O Lord, who hatest nothing that 
Thou has made, teach us humility.’ 











MOUNTAIN MADNESS 


BY BARBARA MACKINNON 


THE thunderstorm, which had dis- 
rupted the valley in the previous 
week, brought in its wake clear, 
sunny weather. A fresh breeze 
chased the high clouds up the fal 
and over the mountain-tops out of 
sight. The narrow Carinthian valley 
was alive again with the whirring of 
the sawmills; the crack of the 
lumberjacks’ axes rang in the forests, 
and dragon-flies zoomed on their 
endless missions up and down the 
river. 

Our days were dedicated to fish- 
ing. As morning followed morning, 
one car followed the other down to 
the river. The men were laden with 
rods, nets and waders; M. and I 
with rugs, cushions and _picnic- 
baskets ; the three boys with spades, 
boats and always the old tin helmet, 
found one day half-buried in sand 
in a back-wash of the river. This 
was treasure-trove, and invested 
with oddly conflicting glory. Some- 
times it belonged to a Panzer Com- 
mander, bull-dozing through the 
villages, sometimes to an American 
colonel leading his gallant troops to 
peace and victory. But whichever 
side it chanced to adorn, it was 
regarded with infinite awe and price- 
less value, and used for every odd 
purpose. 

To any conscientious housewife 


the situation should have been idyllic 
—the chores and worries laid aside, 
her menfolk happily and utterly 
absorbed in their peaceful occupa- 
tions—but as I sat day by day on 
the river-bank, a disturbing restless- 
ness began to obsess me. The men 
gazed patiently at the surface of the 
river, feeling their way carefully in 
the fast-running water. I gazed 
unendingly at the sky-line on the 
far side of the valley. 

The huge mass of Der Bartlmann 
hypnotised me. Our little town lay 
at the meeting-place of two rivers, 
and from the angle between them 
the forest rose up in a long steep 
slope to meet the mountain, squat- 
ting eternally above the patchwork 
of hill-farms, head sunk in his 
shoulders, peaked hat perched crook- 
edly on top. He challenged me and 
mocked me, tied by my apron-strings 
six thousand feet below. 

I day-dreamed of childhood in the 
Hebrides, when I made my first real 
climb at the age of ten, a test of 
endurance rather than skill; of 
university days when I was rather 
more ambitious ; and regretfully of 
the ‘ wasted’ years between, when 
constant moving and the largely self- 
imposed ties of motherhood and 
housewifery had bound me to the 
ground, and rambling had often 
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been the only balm for my itching 
feet. Rebellion grew. 

A cloud-shadow passed across the 
face of the mountain and vanished. 
With it, my rising frustration dropped 
suddenly away, and cool, calm schem- 
ing took its place. The madness was 
upon me. 

Next day, as we all sat together on 
the bank, I remarked with creditable 
nonchalance, “ If it is fine tomorrow, 
I am going to the top of Bartlmann.” 
* But what will you do with the 
children ?” exclaimed my husband 
in well-directed paternal alarm. 
“It’s a long way and steep, my 
dear,” chid B. gently. Plainly the 
Little Woman was suffering from 
the heady mountain air. With 
difficulty I maintained a dignified 
silence. M. came nobly to my 
rescue, and it was finally arranged 
that she would take charge of the 
children in the morning (while the 
men fished), father would cope in 
the afternoon (it was too bright for 
fishing anyway), and I contracted to 
be back at six o’clock, what time the 
men went forth again to court the 
elusive evening rise. 

I had not come equipped for 
mountaineering. My shoes were 
reasonable, but green. Before leav- 
ing Germany, I had ordered by post 
from England a pair of new jeans in 
a tasteful shade of hunting-green. 
When the parcel arrived, the shop 
had regretted that green was out of 
stock, and hoped respectfully that 
these would serve instead. They 
were bright cherry red. An old blue 
shirt belonging to my husband and a 
white-cotton windcheater completed 


my rig. Amid slightly hollow 
laughter it was agreed that this get- 
up should at least make me readily 
traceable, if by chance I lost my way. 
I rushed out to the local store and 
bought a small rucksack (‘ very lady- 
like, light and compact.’) 

Flushed with anticipation of a day 
alone on the mountains, I was rather 
piqued by the remonstrances which 
continued to be made. As we sat 
down to dinner that evening in the 
‘residents only’ alcove, I fancied 
apprehensive glances were being cast 
at the far end of the room, where 
carefree hill-billies were noisily 
drowning the tedium of the working- 
day in endless steins of beer. Nightly 
and by the hour they sat, assisted 
and encouraged by the hotel staff as 
business would allow, playing for 
high stakes under the notice which 
plainly said ‘ Hazardspielen streng 
verboten.’ 

Up till now we had regarded these 
nightly visitors with some affection. 
They were a wild, unshaven bunch, 
straight off the hillside, in hairy 
homespun suits, ill-fitting and 
obviously unfamiliar. Their fan- 
tastic headgear was generally re- 
tained firmly in place throughout the 
evening, and when excitement rose, 
the plumes and brushes bobbed 
above the table like a wind-swept 
forest. They were friendly, hearty, 
and uninhibited by social niceties, 
and if at times tempers ran high, we 
looked on with tolerant amusement. 
A man must be allowed his differ- 
ences of opinion. 

But tonight was different. I 
sensed a slightly jaundiced outlook 
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among my own companions. Stud- 
iedly ignoring the obvious, they 
said, “‘ Won’t it be terribly lonely up 
there? You won’t see a soul all 
day.” Stung, I retorted, “ Haven’t 
you heard of the abominable apemen 
who live in the high places and prey 
upon solitary women, dragging them 
to their mountain lairs?” I knew 
the joke was in very poor taste, but 
did not bargain for the look of guilty 
alarm on my companions’ faces. 
Poor B. was shattered. ‘ Why don’t 
I keep my big mouth shut?’ I 
thought in dismay, forgetting the 
ladylike rucksack and elegant cherry- 
red trousers. But alarm was un- 
necessary. Chivalry, it seemed, could 
not outweigh the loss of a day’s fish- 
ing, or appreciation of the effort 
involved. 

I ordered breakfast and packed- 
lunch for half-past seven next morn- 
ing, and to my pleasant surprise it 
appeared sharp at a quarter-past 
eight. Before nine we had reached 
the starting-point about two miles up 
the valley. Not for me the long 
charted ramblers’ path (follow the 
blue sign) which ambled up the 
gentle slope from the south to the 
base of the peak. My route lay 
straight up the barer, little inhabited 
eastern face of the mountain. I had 
carefully noted the main landmarks 
and checked them on a large-scale 
map now tucked into the pocket of 
my rucksack. My time schedule was 
roughly worked out, bearing in mind 
that I must be back at the appointed 
place by six o’clock, come what may. 
To be met by a search-party would 
be abysmal humiliation. 

I left my husband, looking vaguely 





worried, but helpless in the face of 
Celtic dourness, and struck off to- 
wards the river. Crossing by the 
bridge at the sawmill, I exchanged 
buoyant greetings with the sawyers, 
who had doubtless been hard at 
work for hours. My joy was uncon- 
fined, and no shadow of hazards to 
come clouded my confidence. The 
climb would be testing after so many 
fallow years, but it was straight- 
forward, and the problems of the 
gipfel must be weighed when I 
reached it. 

Skirting the fields and woods on 
the lower slopes I came within an 
hour to my first landmark, the high- 
est visible farm on the mountainside. 
A huge St Bernard dog rushed out 
at me, snarling viciously. I did not 
blame him. I did look rather out of 
place, but his cavernous jaws were 
too near my ankles for comfort. But 
before harm could come to me, a 
mild voice from within rebuked him, 
and he subsided at once into friendly 
snuffling. The farmer’s wife came 
out. “Griisse Gott!” I said. 
“* Griisse Gott ! ” she replied apologet- 
ically, staring at my trousers, “ Rolfi 
is not used to strangers.” The sun 
was shining out of a clear sky, but 
with respect for the weather lore of 
hill-folk, I asked her if it would hold 
that day. Gazing wisely at the sky 
she replied, “‘ The radio says it will 
rain by midday.” I said good-bye 
and went on my way. 

A wide boulevard stretched up- 
wards through the pine forest behind 
the farm. It was strewn with fallen 
trees, ready to be brought down to 
the sawmills. I climbed for some 
time in the hot sun, then sat on one 
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of the fallen giants, to look back for 
the last time at the valley. Quite 
high in the mountains opposite, I 
could see here and there small fertile 
plateaux, gleaming in patchwork 
colours. Each had its tiny hamlet 
and church spire. It is incredible 
how these people philosophically 
build their houses in the most in- 
accessible places, then appear to work 
out in reverse the means of reaching 
them. Natural obstacles exist simply 
to be overcome. How does one get 
one’s groceries up there in the winter, 
when the seilbahn cable breaks? I 
thought of the carefully planned 
stores of the prudent housewife, the 
occasional priceless luxury of a tin of 
peaches, cunningly hidden from the 
impatient greed of her family; the 
intolerable difficulties of the winter- 
idle farmer, faced with the problem 
of making his beer stocks last till the 
thaw. 

Not a sound reached me from the 
valley below. The erratic black-and- 
yellow mail-coach, with its discordant 
two-note horn, crawled silently now 
like a colorado beetle on a twisting 
white ribbon. Soon I should lose it to 
sight and sound in the solitude above. 
‘You won’t see a soul up there!’ 

A clear call from the forest on my 
right brought me to my feet— 
“ Yodell-ai-eee!”? From the left 
came the answer, in slightly different 
cadence. Backwards and forwards 
it went, point and counterpoint, 
question and answer. What were 
they saying to each other—‘ We’re 
knocking off for lunch now,’ ‘ There’s 
a stranger in the forest,’ or merely 
* Eight o’clock as usual at the Old 
Bull and Bush ’ ? 


Startled, I took to the trees, pick- 
ing my way as carefully as a badly 
trained Redskin. Coming to the 
top of a slight, sharp rise, I came face 
to face with the lumberjacks. Loung- 
ing in a clearing, their axes laid aside, 
they were enjoying their elevenses, 
or Second Breakfast, as the Germans 
more formally put it. Thermos- 
flasks tilted precariously in the grass ; 
huge slabs of black bread and wiirst 
lay on the tree-stumps beside them 
—not a beer-bottle in sight. They 
were all stripped to the waist, and 
burnt mahogany by the fierce moun- 
tain sun. We gazed at one another 
in silent appraisal. How oddly like 
ordinary mortals they looked without 
their Sunday suits and fiercesome 
hats! I braced myself. Among so 
many there must be one good man 
and true. “ Griisse Gott!” I said 
feebly, my voice coming out of the 
top of my head. “ Griisse Gott!” 
they replied heartily, recovering in- 
stantly, as though women in scarlet 
trousers were a daily occurrence in 
that isolated part of the forest. 
“How far have you come?” asked 
the foreman, courteously, “ and where 
are you going?” At my rather un- 
likely reply, they looked me up and 
down, without batting an eyelid. I 
realised that most of the tourists who 
came to this district were German, 
and worked hard at their pleasures, 
not dreaming of setting out on this 
or any other adventure inapprop- 
riately equipped. People like me 
were expected to follow the blue 
sign. I was touchy about this, but 
neither my pride nor my German 
would allow me to explain it, so I 
said “ Griisse Gott / ” once more, and 
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went on my way, reflecting that the 
rowdy hill-man on a spree to town is 
no more like his everyday self than a 
business-man on a trip to Paris. If 
only I had known the language of 
yodelling, I might have passed this 
great truth down to the wildly beat- 
ing hearts in the valley. 

My spirits were slightly less effer- 
vescent now. I had set a fast pace 
at the start, realising that I dare not 
fall behind schedule if I hoped to 
carry out the whole of my plan. It 
had been hot down on the lower 
slopes, but up here the air was 
fresher ; I had got my second wind, 
and settled mechanically into an un- 
varying stride. I was above the 
level of human penetration, with 
only the creatures of the forest 
for company. A squirrel scolded 
rudely from the branches overhead. 
The vastness of the forest brought 
a sobering sense of ultra human 
power. 

The pines began to thin out now, 
bracken and thorn and scrubby 
plants rioting among the sparse trees. 
I found a slightly trodden path, and 
followed it up the side of a narrow 
gorge, where, fifty feet below, an 
angry torrent boiled over the falls. 
The edges of the gully, and indeed 
the gully itself, were thickly over- 
grown, so that it was often impossible 
to see where the drop began. Not 
a very nice place in a mountain 
mist, I mused, drawing round me in 
imagination the damp enveloping 
blanket, sense-destroying, and hear- 
ing the muted torrent burbling 
vaguely now here, now there. 

Occupied with these cheerful 
thoughts I came up out of the trees 


where the gorge levelled out. I 
stopped dead on the edge of the 
forest. Just ahead of me, beside the 
stream, stood a dilapidated hovel. 
The broken door creaked evilly in 
the breeze. A makeshift metal pipe 
served as chimney, and against the 
wall leaned a fairly fresh pile of logs. 
‘Come into my parlour.... I 
thought ruefully, tracing with horror 
the scarcely but perceptibly trodden 
path that ran from my feet to the 
door of the hut. Apemen! I was 
silhouetted gaudily against the black 
forest; ahead of me lay the bare 
moor. I stuck out like the proverbial 
sore thumb. Backward I would not 
go, forward .. .? A light scuffle in 
the grass behind the hut froze me 
to the spot. A whitish blur swam 
before my eyes. Stupidly, fascinated, 
I stared as a hare loped away up the 
hillside and vanished from sight. 

I took a deep breath. The hare 
and the apeman were unlikely to be 
sharing quarters at the same time. 
Planting one reluctant foot forward, 
I left the shelter of the trees. 

The steep grassy shoulder behind 
the hut brought me on to the edge of 
a slightly dipping plain. As I moved 
down into it, the forest slid gently 
but firmly out of sight. The peak 
of the mountain retired behind the 
rising ground on the far side. The 
sun hid behind a dark bank of cloud 
directly overhead. No rock or tree 
relieved the desolate landscape. 
Long, coarse grass covered the 
ground, squelching sourly under my 
feet. A buzzard, gliding up from 
below, poised momentarily above 
my head. ‘A rat wouldn’t live up 
here,’ thought he, and wheeled 
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swiftly back to the living forest. I 
was utterly apart. Sudden, un- 
reasoning fear took hold of me. 
‘ This is a bedevilled place, betwixt 
and between, the edge of mortality ! ’ 
I started to run. The long lush 
grass entangled my feet, holding me 
back with strong, clutching fingers. 
‘Don’t look behind you now, the 
Awful Thing is at your heels!’ 

Stumbling and panting, I reached 
the bottom of the far rise. It seemed 
almost perpendicular, covered with 
scrub and grass. I climbed slowly 
upwards, scolding myself, but the 
singing in my head drowned all 
rational thought. Half-way up, the 
clear voice of a child rang in my 
ears. ‘ But I left the boys at home!” 
Silence all round. I went on again. 
Again came the voice, shrill, excited, 
followed by the low tone of a woman. 
‘But M. hates climbing—I must be 
going mad!’ 

I pulled myself up over the top. 
Ten yards away, a woman and a 
small girl of about six were calmly 
picking armfuls of wild-flowers. I 
noticed the flowers for the first time. 
Up here they rioted like a neglected 
cottage garden—yellow, mauve, pink 
and white, and the wonderful 
anemone blue of alpine flowers. The 
flower-pickers were as astonished as 
I, but rushed towards me, pouring 
out a torrent of words in a strange 
and unintelligible dialect. The 
woman looked just like a gypsy. Her 
much-patched dirndl skirt glowed in 
rich dark colours, and her black hair 
was bound in a tight red bandeau. 
She was swarthy-skinned. The 
child, in strange contrast, had long 
flaxen hair and a pale complexion. 
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I gathered with difficulty that they 
were the family of the Bartelbauer, 
who snatched a lean and precarious 
living herding a few sheep and goats 
high up on the mountain. 

The mother seemed gripped in 
some strong emotion, and came close 
up to me, peering into my face and 
chattering volubly in her strange 
tongue. At last, realising that I was 
taking in roughly one word in ten, 
she slowed down regretfully to simple 
phrases, clearly delivered. “ Killer 
dog,” she sighed, shaking her head 
and staring upwards at the mountain, 
“ Killer dog, killer dog!” By- 
passing the unlikelihood of the half- 
gypsy woman, with her broad moun- 
tain accent, enunciating these words 
in pure king’s English, my mind flew 
back to a tale told me as fact by an 
Austrian. He maintained (and he 
was a man of the mountains) that 
the best dogs ever bred for rescue- 
work in avalanche disasters were 
half-wolf. I had often wondered 
what happened when the victims 
were found. Apparently I was 
shortly to find out. 

I caught my breath sharply and 
the cold air rushed down my throat. 
Sanity returned. “ Kiihler Tag,” she 
was saying in her quaint way, and 
indeed it was a cooler day. The sky 
was overcast now, and a curl of mist 
hovered above the peak. I was 
anxious to press on, but she would 
not let me go. As I tried to leave 
them, she accompanied me, dawdling 
and talking rapidly. At last I asked 
her the best route to the summit. 
She gave me lengthy and unintel- 
ligible instructions, but bade me 
clearly, with signs, beware of the 
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gully on the return journey. I 
thanked her, and tore myself away. 
Some distance farther on, I glanced 
back, and found them following me, 
silently, at a distance of about fifty 
yards. Shortly after, as we neared 
the peak, they turned off to the right, 
and I was once more alone. I was 
probably the first woman she had 
seen for months. Not once, in all 
our conversation, had I seen her 
smile. 

The wind was blowing freshly 
now, the sky overcast. The moor 
rose sharply to the base of the peak. 
The grass and the flowers gave way 
to a rich, close carpet of alpine roses, 
blooming bravely under the benev- 
olent shadow of Der Bartlmann. 
My spirits rose again, and I set my 
course towards the peak. No longer 
the mocking, impersonal presence he 
had seemed in the valley, he towered 
above me, majestic, wrapped in great 
dignity, but tolerant now, apprecia- 
tive of my puny determination to 
come and pay homage. The moun- 
tain will not come to Mahomet, but 
Mahomet may go to the mountain. 
I studied the ascent as I approached. 
The face of the peak on this side was 
about five hundred feet high. It 
looked like the gable-end of a high 
steep roof. The angle of the gable 
was covered with huge boulders 
closely interlocked and deeply em- 
bedded, an ancient landslide. To 
the left, the roof-drop sloped sharply 
down in a series of giant slates, 
smooth and holdless. On the right, 
the gable fell away into a bowl which 
separated it from the neighbouring 
peak. I proposed to go up the angle. 
It was steep, and steepening to the 


summit, but straightforward. A 
tantalising wraith of mist played 
round the old man’s hat. Then 
the rain came. It was midday. I 
pulled a mental forelock to Radio 
Wien, and crawled into a hide to 
eat my lunch. It rained steadily for 
half an hour, and I was very dejected. 
The thought of turning back now 
was bitter gall. 

The rain grew lighter, and I 
stepped out of the hide. The mist 
was visibly rising off the summit. 
The sky grew clearer again. Showers 
and bright intervals. I picked up 
my rucksack and started to climb. 
The going at first was easy. The 
closely-fitting boulders made con- 
venient stepping-stones, and a bal- 
ancing hand here and there was all 
that was required. I climbed steadily 
for some time. 

The rise was very much steeper 
now, the boulders noticeably larger. 
I had to stretch to get a hold for my 
hands, bringing my feet up gingerly 
from crack to crack over the long 
slabs. The wet granite surface was 
like grease. Above my head the in- 
cline increased steadily, the boulders 
turning to rocks. The mist crept 
down again towards me. I wedged 
myself into a crevice and took stock. 
Above me the slippery mountain 
face, sloping uncomfortably from 
this angle towards the perpendicular, 
held danger for returning feet in 
these treacherous conditions; no 
use moving to right or left—on one 
side the ground falling rapidly into 
the mist-filled bowl, on the other 
the stone chute, almost featureless. 
Once committed past this point, my 
only course was to keep on to the 
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top, and return by way of the 
southerly ridge. 

I was alone. No fear of human or 
other agency assailed me now. This 
argument with the elements was as 
old as the hills and as familiar as my 
memories. Der Bartlmann waited 
impassively for the answer. Look- 
ing reluctantly down my ladder, I 
weighed the matter as impartially as 
I felt (rather guiltily) a mother should 
in such circumstances. From a great 
mental distance I agreed that to go 
back here and now would be relatively 
simple—and sensible. But my heart 
was not in it. Easing my shoulders 
I peered upwards. The mist was 
rolling up again. A swift glimpse of 
the ridge a little to the left, and I was 
on my way. 

Rain again. Deceptively gentle at 
first, it quickened to a fierce fusillade. 
The mist swirled down towards me, 
daring me to come farther. I halted 
and advanced according to oppor- 
tunity. No thought now but for the 
next step. 

After an unconscionable time, I 
hauled myself up on to a rock, and 
faintly glimpsed the cairn ahead on 
the conical summit. Twenty yards, 
ten... careful now, home. I sank 
on the stony ground, and leaned 
against the cairn. There was a 
noticeable lack of spaciousness up 
here. The ground on one side 
vanished in mist about five yards 
away, and was not. Beyond the 
cairn, the world came to a similar 
abrupt end. Only the near end of 
the ridge offered wavering security 
through the ever-moving curtain. 
View there was none. That signified 
nothing. Der Barthmann was under 


my feet. Glancing down at my 
ladder disappearing into the mist, I 
felt as Jack must have felt on reach- 
ing the top of the beanstalk. Had a 
giant stepped round the side of the 
cairn at that moment, I would assur- 
edly have remarked “ Griisse Gott !” 

Cheated, the rain stopped. As the 
mists crept away through the gullies, 
I had a breathtaking glimpse of 
peaks rising above the clouds on 
every side—an archipelago in an 
ocean of mist. It lasted for only 
a few minutes. The sky cleared 
quickly, and the watery sun came 
out. To the north rose range upon 
range of peaks, ominously attended 
by dark banks of cloud. To the 
south, all the lakes of Carinthia 
shimmered in the sun. Beyond 
them, huddled the secretive moun- 
tains of Yugoslavia. 

Looking nearer home I found that 
behind the cairn there was indeed 
nothing, so to speak. A few yards 
away, the bare mountain dropped in 
a series of gigantic leaps and bounds 
to the gorge. On top, a low protective 
wall had been built—vertical slabs of 
granite sunk deep into the ground. 

Time was pressing now. The 
ascent had taken much longer than 
I had allowed for. The clouds were 
massing for the return attack. I 
must be off. Slipping on my ruck- 
sack, I made for the long eroded 
spine that would bring me safely 
down again, over the top of the 
ladder, painstakingly past the stone 
chute. At last I was on slightly 
better footing, and finding a narrow 
twisting path, I braked my precipi- 
tate course downwards. Coming 
round a -rock outcrop, I startled a 
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group of goats on the path. Taken 
by surprise by this apparition they 
fled headlong but sure-footed down 
the steep slope in a jangling discord 
of bells. 

I now realised I was soaked to the 
skin. As long as I kept moving it 
did not matter. My wet shirt flapped 
coolly against me as I hurried on, 
against time, mist and further rain. 
The clouds were black overhead. A 
dark mass shifted on the edge of the 
mist below me, slowly resolving 
itself into two cloaked figures. Larger 
than life, they came steadily upwards 
out of the mist, eating up the slope 
with deceptively slow strides. 

The jdgersmann is something of a 
legend even in his own country. 
The panelled walls of mountain inns 
bear many eulogistic inscriptions to 
this respected brotherhood. These 
two looked worthy of them all. 
Their loden cloaks, swinging stiffly 
and rhythmically, had high upstand- 
ing collars, richly braided in brilliant 
colours. Their peaked caps, simil- 
arly braided, bore the distinctive 
badges of their particular office. 
They were deep in conversation. 
My path lay across theirs, and I 
watched them for some time as I 
hurried downwards. Some presenti- 
ment of human nearness caused 
them both to look up simultaneously. 
They stopped dead in their tracks ; 
two pairs of powerful field-glasses 
pinpointed me against the slope. I 
felt like an intrusive bug on a pure 
culture, caught by the outraged eye 
of the microscope. I kent walking 
down my path, and presently they 
dropped their glasses and turned 
aside to a hide—dedicated men, on 


serious business bent, not given to 
idle chitter-chatter with foolhardy 
women on the mountain slopes. 
Possibly they resented my blatant 
lack of becoming camouflage, but we 
passed, at some distance, like ships 
in the night. 

I made good time across the moor, 
and when I reached the top of the 
forest, the rain had passed and the 
sun was shining brightly. It was 
much warmer down here, and my 
red trousers, sadly bedraggled now, 
were steaming bravely in the hot 
sun. I came upon a fenced clearing 
just inside the trees. Four hand- 
some chestnut ponies cantered up to 
the wire in friendly welcome. Strong 
and sleek, they were confidently 
accustomed to sympathetic human 
companionship. I guessed that they 
belonged to the jadgersmann, but were 
of a less stern stamp (or colour-blind) 
and they accompanied me some 
distance on my way. When it was 
clear that there was no more choco- 
late left, they stopped and whinnied 
after me till I was out of sight. 

The forest here to the south was 
luxuriant. The air was noticeably 
heavier than on the slopes above, and 
I was thirsty. Hearing the tinkling 
of running water, I turned aside to 
find the source. A fallen tree barred 
my path, but as I came up, ready to 
step over it, I found it to be a hol- 
lowed trunk. A_ steady stream 
rushed through it, and, looking up 
and down, I found a network of 
trunks, laid end to end, forming a 
‘mains’ supply of crystal-clear spring 
water running through the forest as 
far as the eye could see. I drank 
gratefully at one of the leaks that 
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trickled conveniently from each joint. 

Quickly down through the forest. 
I was back on schedule now, but I 
must be nearer home before I slack- 
ened pace. 

The first house I reached was poor 
and slatternly. The dark pines grew 
close round it. A well-built stack 
of neat logs against the outer wall, 
and reaching to the roof, was the 
only sign of prudent industry. In 
view of the ravages caused by light- 
ning storms in these inaccessible 
places, as we had seen only the week 
before, this struck me as direct 
defiance of Zeus. But there was a 
gloomy atmosphere of dogged resigna- 
tion about the whole place. The soft 
bare ground round the door had been 
churned into mud by the recent rain. 
A gaggle of raggle-taggle children 
tumbled through it, scattering the 
indignant squawking chickens which 
had been picking frugally inside the 
dim doorway. Five, seven, eight 
peaky urchins jostled to an abrupt 
halt as they caught sight of me. 
Gravely they bobbed and said, 
“ Griisse Gott!” then set up a 
clamour to someone inside to come 
and see what the rain had washed 
down. To the general hub-bub 
there was now added another strident 
voice, and round the end of the hovel 
strode a lordly peacock, spreading 
wide his brilliant fan in cold contempt 
of this petty rivalry. I do not know 
to this day how he came there, or why 
he stayed; for, fearing some too 
mundane explanation, I did not ask, 
preferring to keep the Hans Andersen 
memory of the bird-prince and the 
barefoot urchins. 

After I left the woodman’s shack, 


the forest quickened into cheerful life 
again. The open spaces increased, 
and bantering groups of haymakers 
tossed and spread the damp crop in 
the welcome sunshine. There had 
been less rain down here, and the 
ground was drying rapidly in the hot 
sun. The lovely timber houses were 
festooned from every window and 
balcony with brilliant geraniums, 
begonias and trailing plants. As I 
passed one of these cheerful farms, 
an old woman was busy with the 
family wash outside the back door. 
Herself comfortably settled with her 
husband’s sock in an old wicker arm- 
chair, the electric washing-machine, 
with every labour-saving attachment, 
was hard at work beside her, con- 
nected by long cables to the unseen 
power inside. 

I was still high above the town, 
and planned here to cut across the 
shoulder of the hillside to the south, 
and so reach my rendezvous on the 
track on the far side of the forest. 
This would bring me out above the 
valley of the Liese, as it came 
tumbling down, swollen from the 
junction of the rivers. This last lap 
of my journey ran through a house- 
less belt of forest, separating the hill- 
farms from the dwellers in the valley. 

I was full of peace as I strolled 
through the trees, slower now, with 
time to kill. I was tired, but pleas- 
urably so, with the calm feeling that 
I could keep’ on mechanically for 
many hours more. I turned over 
the events of the day in my mind. I 
had accomplished all I had set out 
to do, in the face of unexpected odds. 
It had been quite a busy day on 
lonely Bartlmann. Apemen and 
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hobgoblins were an amusing memory 
of the past. I was back to the con- 
ventional life of the valley. I 
stepped out of the trees on to the 
track. Well-content, I sat on a 
rough bench by the roadside to 
savour to the full my last moments 
of solitary freedom, before going on 
to the meeting-place a quarter of a 
mile down the empty road. 

The road at this point plunges 
down a steep brae, takes a sharp 
turn to the left, and reappears about 
thirty yards farther on, before taking 
the next abrupt dive. I took out the 
field-glasses and swept the panorama 
in front of me ; from the high distant 
pass down to the small town bathing 
in sunshine in the hollow; through 
the valley, where the main road, 
winding by the river, came and went 
in the twisting gorge; up the snaky 
mountain-track (I might spot the car 
on one of the turns)—and found 
myself gazing intently into another 
pair of all-seeing eyes on the next 
bend but one below. 

Now this was a most disconcerting 
experience. But, riveted by the 
first shock of surprise, I got a swift 
impression of my admirer before 
looking away. He was a burly man, 
inclined to fat, nearer sixty than 
fifty, and wearing the unmistakable 
insignia of the determined holiday- 
maker—clean new Jederhosen, incred- 
ibly brief; faultless short Austrian 
jacket, and unbelievably bristling hat. 
A Viennese gone native for a fort- 
night, I thought unkindly as I 
dropped the glasses. He rose, and 
vanished upwards into the curve. 


My peaceful solitude was broken. 
I too rose, crossly, and started down 
the hill. As I rounded the bend 
where I knew we must come face to 
face, the conventional greeting hung 
grudgingly on my tongue. 

The road was empty. In the 
twinkling of an eye he had been 
translated. Below me the open fields 
fell unbroken to the river. Above, 
there rose to meet the forest an almost 
sheer bank, impenetrably tangled 
with bracken and thorn. The mists 
and gullies were behind me, the 
known and the unknown braved 
and overcome. Why should this 
wretched tripper so disturb my peace 
of mind within sight of home? 
I cast about restlessly, angry at my 
disquiet. Behind which of these 
trees was he skulking, training his 
evil eye ? 

From the bank above my head 
came a travesty of the forest call— 
* Yodell-ai-ee!” There he stood, 
waist-deep in bracken, waving his 
plumed hat and beckoning unmis- 
takably. I wanted to laugh aloud. 
Anyway, if it came to running, I 
could make better time than he. 
Returning his wave with dumb mis- 
apprehension, I carried on down the 
hill as steadily as my legs would 
allow. On the next turn, the car 
was winding slowly up to meet me. 

“TI see’d you,” cried Andrew 
triumphantly from the window, as 
the car came to a halt, “a long way 
back, standing up on that little hill 
there.” “ Bless my red trousers!” 
I said inconsequently, as I eased 
thankfully into the passenger seat. 
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SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


BY CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


EvERY now and then the bad blood 
between the Samburu and their 
Boran neighbours comes to a head 
and bursts in a mess of cattle-rustling, 
spearing and general mayhem. There 
is a rush of police to the spot and, 
when temperatures have dropped, 
a border conference to decide how 
much is to be paid in blood-money 
(a life, an eye, a limb, each has its 
price) and in compensation for stolen 
cattle and injured dignity. 

Tradition requires that this be 
held at Kom, of which it is necessary 
to say only that it is a typical Northern 
Frontier trading - centre, populated 
by Somalis, donkeys, goats and 
malarial mosquitos. They like it. 

I arrive at two o’clock on a stifling 
afternoon, having ridden all day 
across country looking for a new 
road alignment. All is not right 
with the world; for the Western 
saddle I have recently acquired— 
Billy the Kid period piece, so romantic 
in appearance, so suitable, appar- 
ently, for this sort of work—has 
rubbed my bottom raw. However, 
Jock, my opposite number, has 
already arrived, travelling sensibly 
by lorry ; and with gin, squash, and 
water cooled in canvas bags, is ready 
to welcome the weary traveller. He 
has a large tent, a spare chair, oint- 
ments, lint and sticking-plaster. May 

M 


his shadow never grow less! Nor, 
for that matter, more. 

As District Commissioner, Boran, 
Jock represents the East; Khrush- 
chev, as it were. And soon there 
arrives, in the role of Mr Hammer- 
skjold, Eric, District Commissioner 
of a neutral district, who has been 
appointed arbitrator of the dispute. 

We must start this afternoon, lest 
we remain at Kom one minute longer 
than necessary. At the head of the 
agenda, to be settled first of all 
(for neither side will give way an 
inch in other disputes until they 
know how this one will go) comes 
the case of three hundred and sixty- 
seven cattle stolen from a Samburu, 
Lepardate. So he says: the Boran 
admit to stealing sixteen only, as 
a reprisal for a previous theft. So 
much they can hardly deny, for 
the sixteen stolen cattle have been 
found in their territory. 

The first thing to do is to refer 
it to the Elders—to a meeting, so 
to speak, on the Ambassadorial level 
—in the hope, seldom realised, that 
they will settle the matter themselves. 
So down we go to the meeting-place, 
the sandy river-bed under the shade 
of some palm-trees. 

The delegates are already there. 
The Boran, Muslims, wear robes and 
embroidered turbans, and comport 
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themselves with gravity. The Sam- 
buru elders have a deplorable liking 
for old shorts and tunics, for wide- 
brimmed hats worn without pinch 
or crease so that they come right 
down over the wearers’ eyes: they 
look like something out of a Scout- 
master’s nightmare. But at the back 
of the crowd stand the Samburu 
warriors, the moran, in all the glory 
of painted faces and torsos, ivory 
ear-rings, necklaces and bracelets. 
They wholly make up for the elders’ 
lamentable appearance. Their hair 
is greased and reddened and plaited, 
dressed in widows’ peaks or eye- 
shades over the forehead, in buns 
or pigtails, or hanging loosely down 
their muscled backs. They are 
gorgeous beasts, and well they know 
it: a really smart moran’s hair-do 
is a full day’s work for two of his 
friends ; no wonder they view with 
apprehension a rain-cloud which can 
sadly damage their crowning glory. 

The Samburu squat on the right, 
the Boran on the left: between 
them, a century of murders, battles 
and hatred. We shake hands all 
round, Jock and I being particularly 
cordial with members of the opposite 
party. We put to them the case 
of Lepardate, and tell them to spend 
the evening sorting it out. 

“I wonder,” mused Eric, “ how 
long they would take to reach a 
compromise if we said that each 
side had to provide a fat steer for 
every day until the thing was settled.” 

It is an intriguing suggestion ; but 
it would not be the powerful chiefs 
and elders who would have to provide 
the feast. 
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Jock goes off to shoot a guinea- 
fowl: I depart with the laudable 
intent of checking the accounts of 
a Somali’s Hides-and-Skins Store : 
and Eric to photograph the shy 
gerenuk gazelle. He has a new 
camera attached to his Land-Rover, 
with a telephoto lens like an atomic 
cannon; but the adjustments to this 
instrument take so long that no 
normal gerenuk will wait for them. 

In the evening the general tale 
is of failure: Eric failed to get his 
photographs, Jock missed a left-and- 
right at guinea-fowl, I could dis- 
cover nothing fishy in the Somali’s 
accounts, and the elders have found 
no common ground in their dis- 
cussions. Jock and I are each led 
apart by our chiefs and told of the 
monstrous lies and chicanery of the 
other side. 

Soon after dawn we are in con- 
ference again, Eric in the chair. We 
hear Lepardate’s story, told without 
passion, with an air of quiet good 
sense and reason which should not, 
but does, fail to convince. 

“And so,” he finishes, “ when 
the herd-boys came running to say 
the Boran had chased them away 
and driven off all my cattle, I went 
to the police. That is all I know.” 

The police patrol who followed 
the tracks consisted, unfortunately, 
of one Boran and one Samburu con- 
stable, one Somali corporal who, 
being a Muslim, will take the Boran 
side, and a Turkana who will cer- 
tainly support Lepardate. We know 
before they start what they are going 
to say and, sure enough, they say it. 
The Samburu constable clicks his 
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heels and comes to attention. “‘ The 
track of the stolen herd was as wide 
as from here to that tree” (some 
thirty yards away), “all trampled 
flat. There must have been over 
three hundred and fifty cattle, or 
at least,” he adds with the air of a 
reasonable man making a handsome 
concession, “three hundred and 
forty.” 

“We followed,” says the Somali 
corporal, “the track of twenty-six 
cattle for two days until they separated 
into two herds. Then we followed 
the tracks of the bigger herd, and 
on the third day we caught them 
up, sixteen cattle. In the smaller 
herd there might have been ten, or 
perhaps eleven.” 

The faces of the elders around 
hold no expression, save occasionally 
that of astonishment when a hostile 
witness is speaking. 

“What maddens me,” says Eric, 
“is the certainty that every single 
man here knows exactly how many 
cattle were, in fact, stolen. Except 
us. But it’s we who have to decide.” 

“You,” I correct him, not without 
satisfaction. “ Jock and I don’t have 
to.” 

“ Recall Lepardate,” says Eric. 

“Tell us again, old man,” he 
says when the complainant has come 
forward, “ just how many cattle were 
stolen.” 

“Three hundred and sixty-seven 
were stolen. And many calves left 
without their mothers have since 
died.” 

“* How many of those were bulls ? ” 

“ Sixteen.” 

“ And how many steers, old man?” 
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Lepardate shows signs of discom- 
fort. “Er... seventy-two.” 

The Boran are quick to catch on, 
and a short, bearded headman named 
Jaldess Jarso asks if he may cross- 
examine the witness. Well known 
at these meetings, as a tribute to his 
searching questions he has been nick- 
named ‘ Pritt.’ 

“* How many cows in calf?” 

The more accomplished delegates 
have produced paper and pencil, and 
everyone is absorbed in calculations. 

“ How many heifers? How many 
barren cows ?” 

The questions come thick and 
fast, and soon poor Lepardate is 
hopelessly confused. 

“ Tell me, old man,” says ‘ Pritt’ 
with a formidable frown, “ did you 
not swear to tell the truth ?” 

“ T am telling the truth.” 

“Was it the truth that you 
lost three hundred and sixty-seven 
cattle ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Was it also the truth that the 
cattle you lost consisted of sixteen 
bulls, fifty-seven cows in calf, seventy- 
two steers, forty-three heifers, twenty 
barren cows and sixty cows with 
calves ?” 

Silence. 

“Were both your statements true, 
old man ?” 

Silence. 

“Why do you come in front of 
us all and tell such dreadful lies ?” 

Having emphasised, indeed over- 
emphasised, his point, he sits down, 
smugly smiling ; another Boran takes 
up the cross-examination, and reaches 
quite a different total. Jock is 
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looking odiously complacent, and I 
entirely share the Samburus’ evident 
disgust. 

“T’d like,” I whisper to Jock, 
“to ask your blasted Jaldess how 
many steers, bulls, barren cows he 
has at this moment. I bet Id get 
him boxed up.” 

Eric realises, of course, perfectly 
well that no illiterate tribesman could 
give such numerical details im- 
promptu, even though he may know 
every one of his beasts by sight. 
But it is now clear to all that Lepar- 
date’s claim has been a naughty 
exaggeration, and the Samburu Chief, 
Lepuyapuyi, making the best of a 
bad business, stands up and says— 

“Well, as a matter of fact, we 
think Lepardate has not been telling 
quite the truth. We think he lost 
about eighty.” 

There is a murmur of agreement 
among the Samburu, who up to a 
few minutes ago had been passion- 
ately claiming not less than three 
hundred and fifty. Then Eric, who 
has been busy with calculations, taps 
the table for silence. 

“I have heard,” he says in his 
impeccable Coast Swahili, which the 
interpreters are hard pressed to 
render into Boran and Samburu, 
“the words of Lepardate, and of 
the Boran, and of the police. Now 
hear my final ruling. The Boran 
will pay in compensation two good 
four-year-old bulls; twenty-three 
steers between three and five years 
old; forty heifers, or cows of breed- 
ing age, of which twenty must have 
calves at heel. That is all.” 

One by one the elders of both 
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tribes praise his decision. How fair, 
they say, it is, just what they had 
always thought. Only Lepardate 
seems displeased, but he might have 
done worse. 

Eric then departs, his task finished. 
The other cases Jock and I must 
settle. 

The first is a teaser, an accusation 
that Samburu moran have speared 
a Boran youth. Since both tribes 
are under a bond of £1000 not to 
do this sort of thing, it is important 
to discover the truth. Before the 
hearing starts, Chief Lepuyapuyi 
draws me aside to whisper that the 
Samburu have a surprise witness 
who is being kept out of the way 
lest the Boran get at him: I must 
draw out the hearing until he arrives. 

The complainant is a scared, skinny 
Boran with hair done in fuzzy-wuzzy 
style. Aged sixteen or so, he barely 
qualifies as a warrior, but he has 
been doing a man’s job in herding 
the dry stock far away from the 
water-holes so that the milk-stock 
and families can use the grazing 
near the water. He refuses to take 
the oath on the Koran, declaring 
that he is a pagan. I catch the eye 
of the Boran chief, Haji Galma Dida, 
at this; for Islam has made rapid 
strides in this part of the frontier, 
and I thought all the Boran save a 
few diehards had been converted. 
But we carry on with the evidence ; 
and first he shows us his wound, a 
wide scar in the flesh under his 
arm-pit. The spear had missed his 
heart by about three inches. 

“There were three of us,” he 
says, showing the whites of his eyes 











like a nervous colt, “herding the 
dry stock, when five Samburu moran 
came upon us.” 

“ What time was this ?” 

He points to where the sun would 
be at four o’clock. 

“ They started threatening us with 
spears, and throwing stones at us to 
drive us away, so that they could 
steal the cattle. But we stuck to 
the cattle and withdrew slowly to 
our manyatta, keeping them at a 
distance with stones. 

“At dusk we reached the man- 
yatta, and shut the cattle inside 
the thorn fence. . . . The moran sat 
down under a tree fifty yards away 
and watched us.” 

“Was there no one to help you? 
Where were the other Boran ?” 

“There was no one. Our fathers 
and brothers were with the milk 
stock, many miles away. We were 
very frightened.” 

One could picture the boys’ terror 
as dusk fell and five strapping great 
naked moran, with spears and swords 
and war-paint, squatted under a tree, 
staring at their victims with fierce, 
narrowed eyes under red-ochred hair 
—just sitting there, counting the fat 
steers, feeling the points of their 
spears, waiting for the boys to 


panic. 

“How far was the nearest Boran 
manyatta >?” 

** An hour’s walk.” 

“Couldn’t one of you run for 
help?” 

“Then there would have been 
only two... .” 


The whispered planning in the 
firelight, the nervous starts at every 
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scurry among the cattle—and the 
moran watching, waiting. 

“It was a dark night. After the 
last evening light had faded, the 
cattle stood up suddenly and all 
stared in one direction. So we knew 
the enemy were coming. 

“We ran with our spears to the 
fence to drive them off. I squatted 
down so as to see them against the 
sky, and a moran ran at me and 
stabbed me in the side. 

“Then he ran away. They all 
ran away.” 

Up to the last, every word of the 
story has rung true. But now there 
is a touch of anti-climax, tension 
relaxes, and we all wonder why, at 
that moment when the game was in 
their hands, the moran should have 
run away. 

Eric asks if the Samburu elders 
wish to cross-examine the witness. 
Discomforted by the previous case, 
they are fairly spitting on their hands 
and rolling up their sleeves to get 
at him: but Chief Lepuyapuyi 
decides to reserve his cross-examina- 
tion until all the Boran witnesses 
have been heard. Long experience 
as President of an African Court has 
taught him that a succession of 
witnesses, left to themselves, will 
generally trip one another up. 

I ask, “ When you were throwing 
stones in the evening, how close 
did the moran come ?” 

He points to a tree about twenty 
yards away. 

“ And you went on stone-throwing 
for two or three hours, but nobody 
was hurt?” 

“ Yes.” 








Well, that is possible, though 
hardly likely. 

“How did you know they were 
Samburu moran?” 

“ By their hair.” 

“ How was their hair done ?” 

“ Two were like that.” He points 
to a moran at the back of the audience 
with an eye-shade coiffure and a 
single pig-tail down his neck. Two 
more, he shows us, had their hair 
in widows’ peaks, and the fifth had 
his hair cut short. 

“And how did you know, in a 
dark night, that the man who speared 
you was a Samburu ?” 

** T could see his white waist-cloth, 
worn like that.” He points to another 
moran with a cloth tied round his 
waist, hanging down nearly to his 
ankles. 

There is a stir among the Samburu, 
and Chief Lepuyapuyi whispers to 
me, “‘ When the moran go raiding, 
they twist their cloth into a rope 
round their waists, lest it get caught 
in thorns.” 

It is a crack in the evidence, but 
on the whole the Boran’s story has 
hung together as well as that of most 
African witnesses. 

The other two Boran also say 
their pieces well, though they get 
a bit muddled over the morans’ hair. 
But this, in the circumstances of 
that sinister war of nerves, is not 
surprising. Neither had actually seen 
the man spear their friend. 

Chief Lepuyapuyi now asks for 
the first witness to be recalled, and 
examines him through a succession 
of interpreters. 

“You say that you were kneeling 
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down behind the fence when you 
were speared.” 

“ce Yes.” 

*‘ And the man who speared you 
was outside the fence and thrust 
at you over it.” 

** That is so.” 

** How wide was the fence ? ” 

The Boran looks round for a 
standard of comparison, and then 
points to an abandoned manyatta 
nearby. “ Like that one.” 

The conference moves over there, 
and the witness is invited to kneel 
down behind the fence exactly as 
he did that night. Rather uneasily, 
he complies. 

A Samburu spear is produced, 
eight feet long, with a slender iron 
butt and shaft, an eighteen-inch 
wooden grip at the point of balance. 
Chief Lepuyapuyi hands it to Jaldess 
Jarso. 

“* Just pretend to spear the witness 
over the fence.” 

Jaldess protests that he does not 
know how to handle a Samburu 
spear, which is quite different from 
the Boran model, so the Samburu 
interpreter takes it. Holding it at 
the point of balance, stretching across 
the fence, he can just reach the 
Boran’s shoulder, but it does not 
seem as though he could thrust with 
much force, let alone withdraw the 
spear from a deep wound. 

“ Did you not,” says Lepuyapuyi 
with a sidelong glance at the op- 
position, “ swear to tell the truth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Were you telling the truth when 
you say that fence was as wide as 
this one ?” 
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“ About as wide.” 

“TI did not ask you about how 
wide it was. I said, ‘How wide is 
this fence?’ Didn’t I?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

** And you said it was as wide as 
this.” 

“cc Yes.” 

A sudden snap question. “ Are 
you sure the moran didn’t throw his 
spear at you ?” 

The fidgeting stops as everyone 
listens for the answer. It seemed 
an easy way out of the Boran’s 
difficulty, for he could easily have 
been wounded by a spear thrown 
across the fence. But if the spear 
was thrown, where now was it? 
Why was it not produced as an 
exhibit ? 

However, the witness avoids the 
trap. “No, he thrust it into me, 
and pulled it out.” 

Says Lepuyapuyi to the inter- 
preter, “Just try doing that again, 
please.” 

Again the spear barely reaches 
the boy’s ribs. 

“How,” asks Lepuyapuyi after an 
impressive silence, “can you come 
before us all and tell such dreadful 
lies ?” 

Haji Galma Dida and the Boran 
elders look furious; the Samburu 
smile complacently and take snuff. 
This is good, they think, almost as 
good as a real fight. 

The weight of evidence now seems 
to be against the Boran, but they 
are not yet ready to admit it; and 
one always hopes in these cases that 
both parties will in the end agree 
on the verdict. But now they look 


stubborn and unyielding, as though 
they would never give way an inch to 
reach agreement: the prospects of a 
happy end to the conference are 
remote. At this moment of tension 
there is a scurry among the seated 
throng, a shouting and a thrashing of 
sticks. (Spears have been prudently 
parked some way off.) Jock and I 
rise to separate the combatants . . . 
and a long green snake slides out 
from among them, zigzags between 
our chairs and darts into a thorn- 
bush. It is, in fact, a harmless 
grass-snake, but there is general 
laughter and relaxation as everyone 
tells one another that it is very 
bad, very poisonous. 

As we settle down again a tall, 
emaciated Rendille elder walks slowly, 
conscious of his importance, into the 
ring. 

“* N’gaa N’gaa!” he greets the 
Boran, and “‘ Enda soba!” the Sam- 
buru. The former eye him sus- 
piciously, the latter with welcoming 
smiles. He is their surprise witness. 

“A month ago,” he says, deter- 
mined to begin right at the beginning 
and to leave out nothing, “I lost 
two female camels, a yearling and 
a three-year-old with a brand like 
this ”—he sketches it on the sand— 
“* which had calved, but the calf died. 
I tracked them away . . . awa-a-ay 
into the Boran country. .. .” Various 
geographical details follow. “ And 
found them, being looked after ”— 
he pauses significantly—“ in a Boran 
manyatta near Barchuma.” 

He is getting warm now. The 
spearing had taken place near 
Barchuma. 
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“It was a manyatta of sheep and 
goats. They slaughtered a goat, and 
as we were eating it, a Boran lad 
came in with a spear-wound under 
his arm-pit.” 

The Boran are looking very un- 
comfortable, Jaldess Jarso black as 
thunder. 

“And he said that he and two 
others were guarding the dry-stock 
at night, and they thought someone 
was creeping up to the fence, so 
they ran out to drive him off. And 
they separated and ran round the 
fence, two right-handed and one 
left-handed, and as they met in the 
darkness, they mistook one another 
for the enemy, and he got speared 
in the confusion.” 


Sensation ! 
“And then,” continued the Ren- 
dille, the only neutral witness in the 


case, “ everyone said the truth would 
make the Boran ridiculous, so they 





had better say that a Samburu moran 
had speared him, and they could 
claim compensation.” 

There is no more to be said: the 
two main disputes are settled, with 
dishonours even. It remains only 
to save everyone’s face, and this is 
done by our saying that we shall 
think about the spearing case and 
give our decision when we have got 
back to our headquarters. But every- 
one knows what the decision must be. 

Just before the Boran depart, I 
have a word with my old friend 
Haji Galma Dida. 

“Tell me, Haji, how does that 
young man manage to be a pagan 
still? I thought you had converted 
them all.” 

The Haji’s long, mournful face 
creases into rather a charming smile. 

**Oh come, now, a good Muslim 
could hardly swear on the Koran 
to that story, could he?” 
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ABANDON SHIP! 


BY E. V. KARLSSON 


Suips have changed through the 
ages, but the sea remains the same, 
its perils much as they were when 
man first ventured out upon it. An 
obvious truth no doubt, but a truth 
often forgotten, until some disaster 
reminds us of it. 

Yet the greatest danger to a ship 
is, without a doubt, the land; for 
a well-found ship, properly handled, 
will live through almost any gale. 
This story of the last fight of the 
Bodia is, I think, typical. Given a few 
miles more sea-room, she would have 
come through the ordeal victorious. 


It was a cold and grey autumn 
day in Helsingfors. I had just 
arrived, and was standing in front 
of the imposing granite facade of 
the railway-station building, idly 
looking at the scene of hurrying 
people, their coat-collars turned up 
against the biting wind. Suddenly 
I saw a face I knew. 

It was a second cousin of mine, 
Edgar Karlsson, and he was on his 
way to catch the train for Abo. 
From there he would take passenger 
steamer to the Aland Islands. He 
told me this while we made our 
way to the station refreshment lounge. 

Edgar and I had known one 
another well. Both born in Vardé, 
one island among many hundreds 
M2 


in the archipelago of the Alands, 
we had gone to sea as youngsters, 
and had shared lodgings when we 
attended navigation school in Marie- 
hamn, the only town in the Islands 
and the home port of the last big 
sailing-ships. Since then we had 
each taken our mate’s and master’s 
tickets, but our paths had seldom 
crossed, The last time we had met, 
he had been chief mate of the four- 
masted barque Pamir, and I had 
been chief mate of the four-masted 
barque Herzogin Cecilie. I had been 
three good years in the Herzogin; 
until she was wrecked at Bolt Head, 
near Salcombe. Edgar had changed 
over to steam, and was now first 
mate in the Bodia. 

Over a beer we exchanged gossip, 
and had a few laughs over old 
reminiscences. Edgar told me he 
was going home to get married. 
After receiving my congratulations, 
and the usual banter, he turned 
serious. 

“Tm in a bit of a fix, you know. 
I would like to spend a month or 
two at home, but the snag is to get 
somebody to take my place.” 

Then his face lit up, and, thump- 
ing the table with his fist, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Tve got it!” And to a passing 
waitress : 
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“ Fréken, two beers please, quickly! 

** What about you taking over from 
me?” he said; “you’ve nothing 
important on at the moment; you 
said so yourself. I know you're 
not the type to stop a chap from 
getting married in comfort. Besides, 
I’ve heard you talking about chang- 
ing over to steam. Well, here’s 
your chance. Come on, bea sport!” 

Edgar was right, of course. So 
had we all, we sailing-ship sailors, 
spoken and thought of shifting over 
to steamers, but with most of us 
it ended with that; we seemed 
reluctant to take the step. 

I hummed and hawed for a bit, 
then said : 

“But supposing I agreed, I 
couldn’t take over straight away. I 
would have to go home and collect 
my kit, my seaboots and oilskins 
and so forth.” 

Edgar snorted. “ You don’t need 
any such things. All you want is 
a pair of slippers to wear on that 
lovely glassed-in bridge we’ve got 
in the Bodia. Anyway, there would 
be time for you to slip home and 
collect your kit, for she’s due to 
load timber for Ostend at Réafsé. 
I am sure the Old Man won’t mind 
going there from here without a 
first mate.” 

In the end I agreed to take on 
the job, subject, of course, to the 
master of the Bodia approving of 
the change. Fortunately Captain de 
Cloux, who was at that time in his 
late fifties, was my brother-in-law. 
He ‘had been my first deep-sea 
captain when I joined the Herzogin 
Cecilie as a very young able seaman 
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many years before, and his name 
was a household word among deep- 
water sailors in the big sailing-ships. 
I knew him as a good man and, as 
a seaman, second to none. 

On the 31st of October I took 
over as first mate in the Bodia, 
She was a medium-sized cargo 
steamer, built some time about the 
beginning of the century in New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The captain him- 
self, and an uncle of mine, Captain 
Wennstrém, owned most of the 
shares in her. 

The loading of the timber went 
smoothly. I was walking about, 
trying to look important and alert. 
Sometimes I would take my hands 
out of my pockets, only to clasp 
them. behind my back. All the 
time I had a feeling of guilt. I was 
not doing anything towards earn- 
ing my money, I thought. Occasion- 
ally somebody would report to me 
that one of the steam-winches was 
giving trouble, whereupon I would 
stroll up to the bridge, speak to 
the engine-room through the speak- 
ing-tube, and ask to be put in touch 
with the chief engineer. I would 
say: “Chief, number so-and-so 
winch is giving trouble.” The chief 
would say: “ Right, [ll see to it.” 
And that would be that. I would 
take up my leisurely and dignified 
stroll again. It seemed easy, but 
it was very, very dull. 

At last all the cargo was on board, 
the anchor up and we were heading 
seawards. It certainly was good to 
be at sea again, steamer or not ! 

Watch on deck followed watch 
below, quietly and regularly, and 
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lights appeared and disappeared at 
night just where they ought. Oc- 
casionally course had to be altered 
slightly as the lights of another 
steamer appeared and our courses 
converged. 

During my watches on deck I 
would pace the bridge just like any 
other steamer’s watchkeeping officer, 
but if a squall appeared on the 
horizon to windward I automatically 
sized it up; what strength the wind 
might be, whether it would head 
us or not—and when my reasoning 
had got me so far and I had to 
decide what measures to take, I 
would suddenly realise that I need 
not take any, that I could carry on 
as before, just dodge inside the 
‘ glass-house’ so that I shouldn’t 
get wet! In the beginning I could 
not get over it. But as time wore 
on, it began to pall. It seemed to 
me there was something lacking, and 
that it was almost indecent to ignore 
the weather like that. 

The North Sea was in its usual 
winter mood—the seas constantly 
breaking over the deck cargo, water- 
logging it. The ship developed a 
considerable list, so that we had to 
jettison some of the timber. Some- 
where near the approaches to Ostend 
we dropped the anchor while we 
waited for the pilot. As soon as 
he was on board I hove up the 
anchor, without giving a second 
thought to the list we had, until 
I found that my port anchor-chain 
was passing itself down into the 
starboard chain-locker! One lives 
and learns. 

While the cargo was being dis- 
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charged at Ostend I again had a 
period of idleness, but during our 
stay there one incident occurred 
which I must relate, since the sequel 
appears later on in this story. 

One evening, when I was walking 
back to the ship, I met the chief 
engineer and the third on their way 
to the town. They told me they 
had been prevented from going 
on board by the night-watchman, 
Toivonen, who was fighting drunk. 
He made out that he had had orders 
from me not to let anybody on board, 
and threatened to kill any man that 
tried to do so. So they had thought 
that their best plan would be to 
return to the town for a few hours, 
since Toivonen would no doubt 
soon fall asleep. 

Toivonen was of a type common 
among men from the bigger timber 
ports of Finland. In wintertime 
they fell timber in the forests of the 
interior; in the spring they float 
the logs down the rivers to the coast, 
and in summer they work in the 
ports. The life they lead, combined 
with the tough, Finnish physique, 
makes them as hard as nails, with 
a capacity for heavy work probably 
without match anywhere. But as 
they work, so do they play, and 
fights with the knife are common 
when they are drunk. 

As I reached the gangway of the 
ship, I took off my hat and overcoat 
and shouted for the watchman. He 
did not appear, so I went on board, 
and found him snoring on a bench 
in the galley. Since it was a freezing- 
cold night I did not have the heart 
to throw a bucket of water over 
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him, but rolled him onto the deck 
instead. I had barely time to jump 
out on deck before he was on me 
with a mad rush, ignoring the blows 
I landed on him. Round the deck 
we went, I desperately trying to 
avoid being cornered. I hit him 
hard, but it seemed to have no 
effect at all. 

At last he slowed down a little, 
so I grabbed hold of his hair with 
one hand, and put everything I had 
in the blow I landed with the other. 
His legs folded up under him, and 
he sank down on his hands and 
knees. There he was, swaying from 
side to side, growling and groaning. 
After what seemed a very long time 
he got to his feet and slowly staggered 
forward, muttering to himself. I 
was, meanwhile, hanging over the 
rail trying to get my breath back, 


The Bodia was time-chartered to 
load ore at Ballangen, a small port 
near Narvik, for Manchester. About 
a day out from Ostend, on our way 
to Norway, the wind started to 
freshen and gradually increased to 
a gale, with the usual short, steep 
seas typical of the North Sea. I 
experienced for the first time what 
a hopeless, helpless thing an empty 
steamer is in a seaway. Most of 
the time she would not hold her 
course, but lay wallowing broadside- 
on to the seas. I stood on the bridge, 
hanging on, and hoping that the 
water coming on board would not 
do too much damage. There was 
nothing to worry about, really, al- 


and vaguely wondering what would 
have happened if Toivonen had used 
a knife. 

The following morning there was 
a knock on my door. Outside stood 
Toivonen, his face a mess of cuts 
and bruises, the slit of one baleful 
eye staring at me. 

** Todine,” he growled. 

“All right, come in,” I said, 
While I fished out iodine and cotton- 
wool that murderous stare followed 
me. I could feel it on the back 
of my head when I turned away 
from him. To say that I was not 
frightened would be stretching the 
truth! All the time I was swabbing 
his face with iodine, I expected his 
huge hands to close round my throat. 
Why they did not I do not know, 
because in that small cabin I would 
not have stood much of a chance. 


though that violent rolling broadside- 
on made me feel powerless. It also 
made it clear to me what a perfect 
creation the sailing-ship is, when 
it comes to weathering a gale— 
provided, of course, that one has 
sufficient sea-room and enough strong 
storm-canvas. If a sailing-ship had 
been in that bit of a gale she would 
have been under spanker, topsails 
and a few staysails, quietly making 
her way across the North Sea, with 
hardly a drop of solid water coming 
on board. 

One night (these things always 
happen at night!) I was sent for 
by the Old Man. When I reached 
the bridge he told me that the 
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funnel was trying to go over the 
side. Would I secure it? The 
holdfast of one of the wires staying 
the funnel had carried away. It 
was only a matter of time before 
the funnel tore itself completely 
loose from the deck in one of the 
violent lurches to leeward. I got 
all hands to fetch wire, made a 
sling for the funnel, and found there 
was nobody who could get up and 
put it in position. Having cursed 
the crew for a bunch of farmers and 
steamboat-sailors I had to climb up 
and do the job myself, and after a 
struggle the funnel was secured. 
But it brought it home to me that 
chipping rust and swinging a paint- 
brush does not prepare a man for 
emergencies. 

The mighty snow-covered moun- 
tains of Norway loomed on the 
horizon, and one dark and blustery 
night off Koppervik in south Norway 
the pilot came on board; he was to 
take us all the way through the inner 
route to Ballangen. From now, and 
for nearly all the way, we would be 
in sheltered water. So we thought! 

Steaming along the Norwegian 
coast was an interesting experience, 
the pilot pointing out landmarks 
and relating local histery in passing. 
The great mountains seemed in 
places to reach out over us. Some- 
times we seemed to be heading 
straight for a blank mountainside ; 
then, at the last minute, there would 
be an opening in the sheer cliff 
and we would pass through. In some 
places there were houses perched 
on small ledges in the cliff. A 
tremendous country, Norway ! 


The early December twilight settled 
over land and sea, blurring outlines 
and removing the harsh and cold 
features of the mountains. The sea 
was muttering and grumbling to 
itself round the jagged teeth of reefs, 
brooding on things to come. The 
swell was high and swift, for all its 
oiliness. To the westward the ghost- 
grey water faded into the lowering 
murk of the sky. 

“TI don’t like the look of it,” 
said the pilot. 

“The barometer is falling,” the 
captain said, as he automatically 
glanced at the compass in front of 
the helmsman. 

Personally, I liked neither the 
look of things, nor the feel in the 
air. Breathless it was, in spite of 
the cold—and there was that in- 
describable feeling of menace, always 
present before a violent storm—I 
felt it all round me. This would be 
the moment, on board a sailing-ship, 
to check up on everything and pre- 
pare the ship for the onslaught. 

The smooth throb of the engines 
under my feet was comforting. Any- 
way, with a pilot on board, the 
deep-sea sailor is apt to be reassured. 
A man is in charge who knows the 
land and the shoals round him. All 
is well. And what is a bit of bad 
weather when one has a covered-in 
bridge, a real ‘ glass-house,’ in which 
to spend one’s watch on deck! This 
steamship sailoring is the easy life, 
all right, I told myself, in spite of 
my uneasiness. 

Dusk obliterated everything, but 
one could feel the lowering sky 
above. It was as if Nature held 
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her breath. All was quiet, except 
the vibrating hum from the engine- 
room and the swish of the seas against 
the ship’s sides. The side-lights 
spread a brief, sickly glow on an 
occasional wave, and the steaming- 
lights stared, unwinking, into the 
darkness. 

I walked through the familiar 
semi-darkness of the bridge from 
the port wing. The binnacle light 
threw a faint glimmer on the wheel 
and the helmsman’s face. To star- 
board two dark figures were sil- 
houetted against the white paint- 
work: the captain and the pilot. 

I went in through the chartroom 
door and looked at the clock. Five 
minutes to eight bells. As I gave 
the aneroid a gentle tap, the hand 
jumped downwards. So we were 
for it! A glance at the chart told 
me that we were just about to head 
out into the open sea, and that we 
should not have any shelter for a 
considerable distance. 

Eight bells. I heard the second 
mate’s steps behind me on the bridge 
ladder as I stood looking down on 
the foredeck, where the watches were 
gathered. After receiving their report, 
I gave the order: “ Relieve wheel 
and lookout, watch below!” and 
in a moment the relieved lookout 
shouted, startingly loud in the still- 
ness: “ Lights are burning bright ! ” 
Behind me the helmsman called out 
the course steered, and I acknow- 
ledged it. 

The second and I went into the 
chartroom. 

“Where are we?” he asked 
sleepily, looking vaguely at the chart. 


I pointed out the position and started 
to fill in the log-book. 

* Holy Moses!” ‘The second was 
wide awake now, staring at the 
barometer. 

“Yes, it means dirty weather, all 
right. Still, with a bit of luck we 
might be across before it breaks,” 
I said. 

I signed the log entry and started 
to go below. And as I descended 
the bridge ladder I felt the snow- 
flakes melting on my face. So we 
were going to have bad visibility 
as well! 

In the brightness of the messroom 
I sat down at my accustomed place 
and began to eat. The steward, a 
small, young lad and fellow islander, 
looked in to see that everything was 
all right. 

“She seems very lively tonight. 
What’s the weather going to be 
like, styrman?” he asked. I told 
him that we were in for trouble. 
The second engineer took only a 
mild interest in my reply, and applied 
himself to his Japscouse. Over coffee 
and a cigarette we discussed some 
book he had read, he explaining in 
his broken Swedish. A separate 
world, the engine-room. 

We retired to our cabins, and in 
a few minutes I was fast asleep. 

** Styrman, the captain wants to 
see you!” 

I dropped the cloak of sleep as I 
heard the voice of the steward. 

“What time is it?” I asked, 
because I knew it was not yet seven 
bells. The ship was heaving and 
tossing about. I had noticed that 
in my sleep. The gale had arrived. 
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“ Six bells just gone, and blowing 
and snowing and the old bitch 
throwing everything on deck,” the 
steward answered. He was thinking 
of his own department. In my snug 
cabin everything that could move 
was swinging and rattling. 

I got out of my bunk as the 
steward left. On with the heavy 
clothes and seaboots with a speed 
learned from long practice. The 
old beret, next to the sou’wester 
the best headgear in bad weather, 
was on my head. I stepped out 
and shut the door on comparative 
peace and comfort. 

On deck was a world of tearing, 
roaring wind, the cold of it hitting 
my face like the slap of an open 
hand; hissing, mountainous seas 
overside and in the well-decks ; 
water streaked with phosphorescence 
as it surged round hatch-coamings 
and winches. White streaks of snow 
rushed horizontally past in the light 
from portholes. As I swung up 
the bridge ladder I met the captain. 

“ Férste styrman? You'd better 
go and check the lashings on the 
funnel. They’ve slackened a bit. 
The second is there now, but you’d 
better make sure. We're in for a 
bad night.” 

“ All right, captain,” I said. I 
found the second mate and the 
starboard watch busy round the 
funnel. When we were in the lee 
of a deckhouse, I asked how things 
were. 

** All right, apart from the seizings 
between the wires; they’ve slack- 
ened. The pilot is talking of turning 
back; he’s worried about finding 


the entrance on the other side. I 
wonder now if he’ll find the opening 
we came through.” 

We did our rounds after that, 
and I told the second to go up to , 
the bridge and let me know at once 
if we were going to turn back. 
After a lot of wrestling with cold, 
greasy wire and wood-hard manilla, 
I considered the funnel out of danger 
and sent the watch off to get some 
shelter. 

For a while I stood and just looked 
at the inferno around us. The 
snow-filled wind roared at us with 
such force that at times the ship 
heeled over as if under a heavy 
press of sail. Out of the darkness 
the seas climbed the sides of the 
ship and thundered over. 

Somebody loomed up beside me. 
The second mate shouted in my ear: 

“ We're going to turn back. The 
Old Man told me to warn the watch 
to hang on. It’s after eight bells, 
so you'd better get your supper. 
I’ve told the steward you’re on 
deck; I’ve called your watch, and 
the helmsman is relieved. We've 
hauled in the lookout from the 
fo’c’sle-head. Not safe there! What 
a bloody night ! ” 

With that he staggered off, taking 
a few, quick paces when the deck 
was reasonably stable; hanging on 
to something as the ship rolled. I 
stood where I was, waiting for the 
ship to turn round. I wanted to 
make sure that my lashings held. 

The next moments were a mad- 
ness of vicious, fast rolling and 
corkscrew pitching, with seas climb- 
ing on board everywhere at once, 
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it seemed. I worked my way round 
the funnel, dodging seas while check- 
ing the lashings with my hands. 
One wire too taut compared with 
the others and it might carry away, 
and then the others would go, one 
after the other. However, everything 
held, and we steadied on the new 
course, at least in the general direc- 
tion of it. 

I opened the door of the messroom 
with cold, numb hands, and stepped 
into light and warmth and comfort, 
the smell of food and warm radiators 
round me. As I sat down at the 
table, the steward brought in some 
food, saying : 

“I didn’t leave any dishes on the 
table ; the old prostitute has thrown 
one lot out of the fiddles already. 
What news, forste ?” 

I told him the little I knew while 
I woilfed the food. By the time 
I reached the mug of steaming coffee 
I was warm and comfortable and 
ready to face the weather again. 
The steward was talking about other 
ships and their behaviour in a seaway. 
He was only a youngster but had 
gone early to sea. 

My coffee finished, I went out 
to relieve the second. The gale had, 
if anything, increased; the seas 
seemed bigger and the snow was 
hissing past. As I stood staring 
into the darkness waiting to get my 
eyes accustomed to it, the Old Man 
came over. 

I passed the usual remark : 

“It’s blowing.” 

“Yes. And the sea is building 
up.” The captain paused for a 
moment, and continued: “I’m in 


two minds whether to stick her nose 
into it or carry on. The pilot reckons 
it is an easier entrance on this side, 
but with this snow that won’t help 
much.” 

** Will she keep her head in this 
wind ? She wasn’t very willing when 
we were in the North Sea,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, I think she'll do that. 
You must remember that in the 
North Sea our course was about 
six points off the wind. That was 
why she was lying broadside-on,” 
the captain answered. “ Anyway,” 
he added, “ I'll give it another hour, 
and if the visibility doesn’t improve 
in that time we’ll head out to sea.” 

With that he rolled away, a pewer- 
ful, bowlegged figure, a man who 
had faced gales, near-disasters and 
shipwrecks from his early youth, a 
man who had learned the ways of the 
sea and whose sound judgment and 
good ‘ weather-luck’ were renowned 
among sailors. He had, like all of 
us Aland Islanders, started early to 
learn his trade. As a young second 
mate he had swum ashore through 
the breakers off the coast of Islay 
when his ship went down. He had 
sailed as master all over the seas; 
in the waters of Behring Sea and 
Kamchatka, in the Baltic and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In my thoughts I heartily agreed 
with his decision. There are more 
pleasant occupations than dodging 
in and out among rocks and skerries 
in a snowstorm. Give us plenty of 
sea-room every time ! 

The weather was getting worse, 
if that was possible. The ship was 
now climbing seas that were hidden 
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in the whirling snow; the well- 
decks were constantly awash. The 
night was given over to the demons 
of the wind. “ This is our night,” 
they roared. 


“ Bring her head into the wind, 
styrman |” 

“ All right, captain,” I answered, 
and made my way to the binnacle. 
The helmsman repeated my order 
as he spun the wheel. At first it 
seemed to make no difference. 

“ Wheel hard over,” the helmsman 
said, and settled his grip on the 
spokes. 

At last she started to move; 
slowly, erratically the lubber’s-line 
moved across the compass-card. 

“‘ West-by-north; meet her in 
time,” I told the helmsman. 

When he had repeated the course, 
I walked over to the starboard wing 
of the bridge. My gaze swept auto- 
matically over the snow-grey darkness 
where the horizon ought to be. 
Then, almost right astern, I saw 
something that seemed to be whiter 
and bigger and more permanent 
than a breaking sea. I closed my 
eyes for a moment and looked again. 
It was there right enough! a white 
wall, as big as a row of high buildings. 
How far away it was impossible to 
guess, but not very far, or I should 
not have been able to see it. Maybe 
the snow had eased up a little. I 
hurried over to the port wing of the 
bridge. The breakers did not seem 
to extend so far on the port quarter. 

The captain and the pilot were 
in the chartroom, their weather- 
beaten faces bent over the chart- 


table, when I slipped in to tell them 
about the breakers astern of us. We 
all went outside, and as I passed 
the compass I noticed that we were 
not keeping the course. The helms- 
man anticipated my question. “ She 
won't come right up, styrman.” “ All 
right,” I said, and went over to 
where the captain and the pilot 
stood. 

“We ought to have plenty of 
water here ; we ought to have plenty 
of water here... .” the pilot was 
saying, half to himself. The captain 
grunted. As we stood there, staring 
at the wall of white water, a thought 
struck me. I said to the captain : 

“ There seems to be an opening, 
or an end perhaps, to the breakers 
on this side. If we fell off a couple 
of points, she might make enough 
headway to take us clear.” 

The captain thought for a moment. 
“Yes. It’s worth trying,” he said, 
and we went over to the wheel. 
She was approximately on her course. 

“ Steer west-south-west,” said the 
captain. 

The helmsman had no sooner 
repeated the course than a huge 
wave flung the ship’s bows in the 
air, and as the sea passed under us, 
she swung off to starboard. 

“Wheel hard over to port,” the 
helmsman said, as the spokes stopped 
spinning. 

I went over to the starboard side. 
The breakers were nearer, definitely 
nearer. The old ship was doing 
her best, but her best was not good 
enough. And nothing we, her crew, 
could do, would save her from being 
flung against the reef. 
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I heard the captain’s calm, decisive 
voice, as he spoke through the 
speaking-tube to the chief in the 
engine-room, but I hardly listened. 

With my eyes fixed on the swaying, 
surging wall of white water my 
thoughts flickered from incidents of 
the past to the future that might 
have been, and I felt a sad regret 
that it was not to be. The Nornas, 
the Fates, had spun the thread, and 
now it was about to break. A line 
out of Geijer’s poem came to my 
mind: ‘ There is not only one road 
to the Hall of the gods, and it is well 
to reach there soon.’ There was 
no fear, the moment was too solemn. 
I felt calm, and at peace. 

I sensed the ship lifting on a 
huge sea; there was a dull thud 
as the water broke over the fo’c’sle- 
head. The next moment we were 
engulfed in it as it roared aft, smash- 
ing our ‘ glass-house’ on its way. 
The deck was jumping under my 
feet as the ship went down, and I 
hung on.... 

A mixture of water and air swept 
over us, and as I regained my feet 
I felt the deck firm under me. She 
was hard on the reef! There was 
an occasional shudder as the granite 
fangs of rock bit into her, but the 
seas no longer swept over us ; only 
the well-decks filled. We must have 
been lifted inside the outer edge of 
the reef by that last, tremendous sea. 

Astern of us, high in the air, the 
beam of a lighthouse swept round 
in the snowstorm. Below it was 
sheer cliff, hundreds of feet, towering 
over us. We had found the light- 
house the pilot had been looking for. 

The captain was speaking to the 


engine-room, inquiring if they were 
all right, and giving instructions. 
When he had finished, we went to 
the chartroom. 

“* Well, styrman, that seems to be 
that,” he said with a faint smile. 
“There isn’t much hope, but clear 
the boats, get the crew into life- 
jackets and prepare to abandon ship. 
I'll attend to the rockets.” 

(Many a time have I wondered 
what Captain de Cloux meant when 
he told me that there wasn’t much 
hope. Somehow, I never liked to 
ask him afterwards. Maybe he 
wanted to see my reactions.) 

** All right, captain,” I said, and 
went off the bridge. I found the 
second mate and told him to gather 
the crew and get the boats ready. 

“Starboard boat is smashed to 
matchwood, as far as I can see,” he 
said. “ Saari is missing. He must 
have gone with that last big sea.” 

He went to collect the hands. As 
they arrived I herded them into the 
galley, away from the bedlam of 
noises on deck. I explained as clearly 
as possible what every man had to 
do. And then we went out into the 
wild night and set about getting the 
remaining boat ready. A couple of 
electric-lights helped a lot. 

For a moment I stood watching 
the seas overside, working out the 
best way of getting the boat safely 
into the water, all thoughts of the 
futility of it forgotten. There was 
not much time left. The ship moved 
uneasily now and then, but her list 
to port would be a help. It would 
be too risky to try to get the crew 
into the boat after it was launched, 
so I decided to get them in while 
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she was hanging at the davits. Then, 
with one reliable man at each tackle, 
we would lower smartly at the right 
moment. With the carpenter ready 
at the quick-release wire, with good 
judgment and a bit of good luck as 
well, we might be able to get away 
from the ship’s side before being 
stove in. 

The hands were hurrying at their 
tasks round me. As I stood there 
near the davits I sensed danger and 
jumped backwards up the sloping 
deck. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw Toivonen rushing past 
me. He had tried to shove me 
overboard, to pay me back for the 
beating I gave him in Ostend! He 
had chosen the time and place well. 

I took a couple of paces towards 
him, where he was carrying on as 
if nothing had happened ; and then 
I stopped. This was the wrong 
time to start a scrap. I should just 
have to keep an eye on Toivonen. 
The story of another shipwreck came 
to me, where the ship’s company 
got ashore in their boat, all except 
the captain. When Itis body drifted 
in afterwards, it was found that he 
had not been drowned; he had 
been killed by a blow on the head. 
Inquiries were made, but the truth 
was never discovered. Strange things 
go on in men’s minds in times of 
emergency. 

As I mounted the bridge ladder, 
I heard the voice of the steam-whistle 
being torn to shreds by the gale. 
I had hardly noticed it before. When 
I tried to tell the captain that the 
boat was ready, he grinned and 
unlashed the whistle-wire. The 
noise stopped. 


“Why I set that going I don’t 
know,” he said. “ There is plenty 
of din as it is. 

*“ All clear? Get the hands into 
the boat, then, as soon as the engine- 
room staff are up. [ll check on that 
myself.” 

I take my hat off to these men 
down in the engine-room. There 
they were, keeping lights and pumps 
going, while the water was coming 
in all round them. The thought of 
going down there would have made 
me shudder. 

It also says a lot for the trust 
they placed in the captain. The 
Old Man would tell them when to 
come on deck, because he knew the 
right time for it. 

“Come on, styrman, she’s ready 
to go any moment now,” the captain 
shouted, as he walked over to where 
the crew stood gathered by the 
swung-out boat. 

“ All right, captain,” I shouted 
back, and slipped on the life-jacket 
the steward held for me. No doubt 
the Old Man is right, it is time we 
left her, I thought to myself, as I 
was tying the strings. The last 
couple of minutes I had been wander- 
ing about the deck aimlessly, perhaps 
dimly realising that I was taking a 
last look at my ship. (A friend of 
mine, who was captain of a motor- 
vessel, did something similar when 
his ship went on fire. The crew 
was in the boat alongside, waiting 
for him, and he eventually found 
himself on the fo’c’sle-head, the fire 
closing in on him. I believe the 
rope by which he slid down to the 
boat burnt away as they left the 
ship’s side.) 
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“All on board?” “ Yes, yes, 
all on board,” came from the boat 
as I climbed over. We had lowered 
the boat so that the gunwale was 
almost level with the deck. The 
seas just missed her. 

The captain was going to swing 
himself in when the ship gave a 
lurch. The next moment the Old 
Man’s bald head appeared below 
us on the back of a passing sea. 
There was no time to be lost if we 
were to pick him up. I signalled 
the men at the boat-tackles. Down 
we went and up on the next sea; 
but one of the tackles had not been 
released when the carpenter pulled 
the release-wire. The next moment 
we nearly stood on end. Then the 
hand at the fouled tackle cut it. 

** Slack away for’ard,” I shouted. 
As we got abreast of the captain I 
grabbed him. God, he was heavy! 
As I hung over the side to get a 
better hold, he said to me in a 
conversational voice : 

“You'll have to help me now. I 
can’t manage by myself.” It sounded 
queer, in the circumstances. A 
couple of the nearest hands grabbed 
hold, too. I heard the second mate 
shout to the others about keeping 
the boat on an even keel. 

We had no sooner rolled the captain 
on board, than somebody shouted : 

** Look, the chief and Strandberg!” 

Standing at the boat-deck rail, 
looking down on us, stood the chief 
engineer and one of the deck-hands. 
Why were the fools not in the boat ! 

“Jump in, and we'll pick you 
up!” I roared. “ Jump, you bloody 
fools,” shouted the whole boat’s 
company. 


At that moment all the ship’s 
lights went out. “ Let go for’ard, 
let go aft! Pull starboard; up 
port!” I shouted, and we swung 
away from the ship. The orders 
were repeated through the boat. I 
looked over my shoulder. The ship’s 
stern rose up out of the sea, its 
enormous bulk poised almost above 
our heads, the propeller and rudder 
dimly seen in the murk. Then there 
was a dull thud and the Bodia slid 
slowly into the deep. 

The surface of the water was cov- 
ered with planks and débris, and the 
hands cursed, trying desperately to 
get the oars to grip. The boiler 
had exploded, but through a miracle 
nobody was hurt. (Afterwards we 
found that, in spite of the washing the 
sea and the snow had given us, we 
were all covered in soot and grime.) 

Deprived of the lee of the ship, 
we encountered the full force of 
the gale. For a brief moment, as we 
approached the crest of a sea, the 
boat seemed to be standing on end, 
the hands at the oars straining to 
keep our bows facing the menace 
above us. Then there was a hollow 
roar as the crest collapsed, and we 
were engulfed in the surging mass, 
gasping in vain for air in that mad 
mixture of the elements. Again we 
emerged on the back of the sea, 
the wind almost tearing the oars 
away, but the boat was on an even 
keel, though half-filled with water, 
the hands in the bottom bailing for 
all they were worth. Once more 
we were sliding down the back of 
the sea to a moment’s blissful quiet 
in the trough... . 

Between the oarsmen’s thwarts the 
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captain had quietly organised the 
bailing. He had partly recovered, 
evidently. I had forgotten about 
him ; forgotten about our two ship- 
mates who went down with the ship. 
Thoughts and reflections had no 
room in my head; the present task 
absorbed me completely. I sat right 
in the stern of the boat, facing 
forward and directing the oarsmen’s 
efforts. One slip and we would be 
flung broadside-on and overwhelmed. 
Thank God, nearly all the hands 
at the oars were islanders! Next 
to me, rowing stroke, sat the little 
steward. What he lacked in inches 
and pounds he more than made 
up for in will and determination. 
He repeated my orders, adding a 
few of his own foul-mouthed ex- 
pressions. In the bows sat the 
second mate, his broad back taking 
the brunt of the seas that came on 
board, while he saw to it that the 
orders were obeyed instantly and 
with the right amount of force. The 
second mate hailed from the outer 
skerries of my home group of 
islands, where every man grows up 
to be a fisherman, seal-hunter or 
sailor. Quiet, phlegmatic, almost 
timid. I had often thought to myself 
that he probably would not have 
made a good sailing-ship officer. 
There was nothing timid about him 
this night, I noticed. “ Keep your 
heads clear of the oars,” he shouted 
to the bailers, “or you'll be thrown 
overboard!” It was plain that he 
meant it, too. This was a job of 
work he knew better than most, 
and it was going to be done properly. 
The struggle went on, up, through 
and down the endless succession of 
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towering seas. On the way down 
the slopes I eased the oarsmen’s 
efforts, saving their strength for the 
critical moment when approaching 
the next crest. After a while of this 
mad fight with the elements it 
dawned on me that I almost enjoyed 
it. I felt no cold, no discomfort. 
The past and the future were for- 
gotten ; only the immediate problem 
of each sea mattered. We were not 
doing too badly, I thought. And 
these chaps, these steamship sailors, 
were men, by God, and I was proud 
to be in the team. 

Then I quickly looked over my 
shoulder. The cliff, I had forgotten 
that, too ! 

It was not there! A miracle had 
surely happened, because by our 
puny efforts we could not possibly 
have pulled away from it in the teeth 
of that gale. Some current, or the 
backwash from the cliff, must have 
taken us clear. 

There must be truth in the saying 
that man’s worries are about the 
future, never the present; because 
as soon as I realised that the im- 
mediate danger of being flung against 
the cliff had disappeared, a flash of 
wild hope, and with it desperate 
anxiety, filled my thoughts. Would 
I be able to keep the men alert 
long enough? Would their strength 
last? And then I put away all such 
thoughts and concentrated on the job. 


The seas, although just as big as 
before, were a good deal tidier. The 
snowfall must have eased up a little, 
too; for to starboard I could see 
land, a dark shadow seen through the 
screen of snow. 
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“Andre styrman!” I shouted, 
while we were down between two 
seas; “ask the pilot if he knows 
the land over there ! ” 

After a while came the second’s 
answer : 

** He doesn’t know where he is.” 

That was a bit unfair to the pilot, 
considering the circumstances, I 
do not think anybody could have 
done much better, that night. 

“Breakers astern, fdrste,” the 
steward said quietly. 

I looked astern. Well! how much 
more of it, I said to myself. After 
the show these chaps had put up, 
they deserved to win through. I had 
hoped to close that land to star- 
board, make a fire ashore, rig the 
boat’s sail for a shelter and get the 
men warm. Now there seemed to 
be no alternative but to find a way 
through this new line of breakers 
and keep on rowing. 

We got through somehow, and 
found the seas a lot smaller. My 
task now was to keep the men alive 
till daylight and till we reached land. 
I was thinking of redistributing our 
clothes (some of the firemen only 
wore trousers and singlets), when 
somebody croaked : 

“ A light ! ” 

“‘ Where, where ? ” echoed through 
the boat. There it was, sure enough, 
to leeward, and not very far away 
either. 

“Watch your oars,” I shouted. 
“ Anybody would think you’d never 
seen a light before ! ” 
We got a flare-up lit. 


“ The devils must be blind! They 
don’t see us,” somebody moaned, for 
the light seemed to have disappeared. 
One could feel the despondency in 
the boat. 

Then the light appeared again, 
nearer. “I can see his port light,” 
somebody shouted. It was the pilot- 
cutter. We lit something else, and 
the boat approached us rapidly, lifting 
and falling among the seas. I was 
sure they had seen us now, and I 
felt very grateful and very humble. 

A line was flung over our boat 
and passed forward. We were hauled 
alongside. Down in the pilot-cutter’s 
cabin a red-hot stove was sending 
out blessed warmth. Everybody 
came to life again amidst a chatter- 
ing of teeth. 

From the time that line was made 
fast, my recollections are hazy. It 
was all like a pleasant dream. I 
remember glimpses of one or two 
strange, friendly faces peering at us 
through a companion-way now and 
then, the crew’s excited talk, our 
arrival at a house, a dimly-lit room 
where there were beds. We turned 
in, and our clothes were taken away 
to be dried. We were given hot 
drinks and maybe some food. And 
then sleep came... . 

It was a sunny winter’s day in 
the little fishing-harbour of Foss- 
navaag. The sun was glistening on 
the snow-covered land. A cold, 
fresh nor’-wester was sweeping over 
the blue waters of the sheltered bay. 

And some miles to the west our 
ship rested in fifteen fathoms. 
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Mr MACMILLAN’S announcement 
of his intention to accept Mr 
Khrushchev’s invitation to him to 
visit Russia was well received. The 
visit was not a Summit Talk or a 
substitute for a Summit Talk, but 
rather, as Mr Macmillan himself 
put it, a reconnaissance which the 
dictionary defines as ‘a survey or an 
examination.’ The visit began with 
smiles and toasts and a general 
cordiality. Then, after some serious 
discussions, the climate changed, as 
in Moscow it is always liable to 
change, and the genial west wind 
which bore Mr Macmillan into the 
airport changed to a chilly eastern 
blast off the steppes. In other words, 
Mr Khrushchev made his now 
notorious speech about Berlin, in 
which he truculently reiterated Soviet 
policy, without so much as an inch 
of retraction. What was the ex- 
planation? Some have suggested 
that he was disappointed to find 
that the visit was no more than a 
reconnaissance and that there was 
to be no attempt to negotiate ; others 
that he was anxious to make it clear 
that life is not all caviar and vodka. 
A simpler explanation is that Mr 
Khrushchev decided that the visit 
should conform to a pattern familiar 
to those who have undertaken mis- 
sions to Moscow in the past— 
that a cordial welcome should be 
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inexplicably followed by a cold 
shoulder ; but that just as the visit 
was being written down as a failure, 
a renewal of cordiality should send 
the visitors home in a slightly hap- 
pier frame of mind. For some 
reason the Russians are attached to 
this tedious routine, perhaps because 
they think that they gain something 
from it. At any rate, on the plea of a 
diplomatic toothache, Mr Khrushchev 
did not accompany the Prime Minister 
to Kiev, though subsequently at 
Leningrad and again in Moscow 
something approaching the former 
welcoming mood returned. 

Despite Mr Khrushchev’s bad 
manners, and a heavy cold, which 
caused his followers some anxiety, 
Mr Macmillan acquitted himself 
well; and whether or not the visit 
lessens the tension, to a large number 
of Russians he is now a real person, 
not a bogy-man from the wicked 
West. 

Inevitably the suggestion has been 
made that the visit was an electoral 
device. There was no doubt of its 
popularity and that, if it were 
successful, it would be an electoral 
asset to the Conservatives. But 
there is no evidence that such a 
thought weighed with the Prime 
Minister, or with the Opposition in 
its attitude to the proposal; nor as 
yet is there any probability that the 
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Election will be in May, when the 
visit will be still fresh in memory, 
rather than in October or November, 
when it will be ancient history. 
Moreover, Mr Macmillan is unlikely 
to forget the old truth that an 
election can be lost on Foreign 
Policy, but is never won on it. When 
the time comes, this year or next 
year, the electors are much more 
likely to be thinking of unemploy- 
ment, which reached a disquieting 
figure in January, or the cost of 
living, or the contents of the Budget, 
than of a visit to Moscow, however 
successful it might have been. 
Disraeli, when he brought back 
* peace with honour’ from Berlin, no 
doubt thought he would be returned 
to office by a grateful country, but 
he was wrong and was beaten. 


The unhappy recurrence of Mr 
Dulles’s complaint could hardly have 
come at a worse moment. Strongly 
critical as people have been of him, 
he had a policy, and it does not follow 
that this will be the policy of his 
successor. He also had a wide 
knowledge of international affairs, 
which the successor can hardly be 
expected to share. Ideally, in any 
field, the second-in-command should 
be able to carry on; and no doubt 
either of the two most favoured 
candidates—Mr Christian Herter and 
Mr Dillon—would make a good 
Secretary of State. Of the two men 
Mr Dillon is perhaps the more likely 
choice, if only because Mr Herter is 
crippled with arthritis ; for in these 
days a Secretary of State must be 


mobile, ready to go off at short 
notice to London or Paris, Berlin or 
Moscow. The President, ever since 
he became President, has leaned 
heavily on Mr Dulles and will miss 
him at every turn; but although 
continuity in policy is important, it 
is to be hoped that the mistake will 
not be made of keeping a man on in 
a job that he will be unable to dis- 
charge properly for many months, if 
ever again. By so doing the position 
of the second-in-command is likely 
to be rendered impossible. 


The news that the Greek and 
Turkish Prime Ministers had come 
to a general agreement on the future 
of Cyprus was received with profound 
relief both here and in the island. 
The chief obstacle to a settlement 
has always been the antagonism of 
the Greek and Turkish Cypriots, 
each party being steadily supported 
by its Government on the main- 
land. Now, after the further suc- 
cess of the meeting in London, 
it really looks as if this obstacle 
would be surmounted. In the pro- 
posed settlement everybody is giving 
up something. The Greeks are 
to abandon Enosis, which anyhow 
they had realised by now they were 
unlikely to get, and certainly would 
not get without bloodshed. The 
failure of their recent approach to 
the United Nations may have led to 
second thoughts. Provided face is 
saved—as it has been—there is a lot 
to be said for an independent 
Republic, in which Cyprus would 
undoubtedly enjoy a greater measure 
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of autonomy than she would have as 
a province of Greece. The Turks 
are giving up partition, but there 
are grounds for believing that this 
was never much more than a bar- 
gaining counter. So long as the 
Greeks insisted upon Enosis, the 
Turks would insist upon partition. 
Now both sides are contemplating a 
substitute which is perhaps no less 
acceptable than their original de- 
mands and is certainly a great deal 
more acceptable than the policy of 
the other faction would have been to 
either. 

The third party to the settlement 
must be Britain, which will keep a 
base and lose a colony. She has lost 
so many colonies in the last few 
years that the experience is no longer 
new; and it is quite possible that 
Cyprus, like Ghana and Malaya, may 
elect to stay within the Common- 
wealth rather than go out of it. If 
she does, she will present to the 
statesmen of the Commonwealth 
another problem—that of how to 
bring a very small country into the 
company of a number of much larger 
countries. People have suggested 
the creation of a new category in the 
Commonwealth, a fortress territory, 
like Gibraltar, Malta, Aden and 
perhaps Cyprus. These are pre- 
cluded by the smallness of their size 
from Dominion status, but would 
enjoy full internal self-government, 
while their foreign affairs and defence 
would still be the business of the 
United Kingdom ; and in order that 
they might be able to express their 
point of view on these questions it is 


further suggested that they might 
have some sort of representation in 
the House of Lords. 

This problem, however, is for the 
future. The business of the moment 
is to fill in the details of what is 
still little more than an agreement 
on general principles. Some of these 
details—and those of particular im- 
portance affect primarily the United 
Kingdom—may open differences of 
opinion that will have to be reconciled. 
There are further possible obstacles. 
Will that turbulent Archbishop be 
prepared to compromise ? Will both 
the parties in Cyprus, when they 
have recovered from the pleasant 
shock of a near-miracle, begin to 
pick holes in the settlement? Even 
if they do not, its success must 
depend upon loyalty with which the 
two communities will work out and 
abide by a compromise, which has 
something for everybody and every- 
thing for nobody. Whatever their 
attitude may be, the Greek and 
Turkish Governments have (at last) 
set a good example; and there is 
every likelihood that the United 
Kingdom Government will do all in 
its power to follow it. 

It is true that the Government are 
likely to run into trouble with the 
little group of back-benchers, of 
which the chief spokesman is now 
Lord Hinchingbrooke, who have 
already voiced their dislike of any 
surrender of sovereignty. They are 
the survivors of the old Suez Group, 
led by Captain Waterhouse, most of 
whom lost the Whip or gave it up, 
but have since got it back. Since 











any Government’s point of view is 
that of James I., who said that 
rebellion was as the sin of witchcraft, 
if they start a new revolt over 
Cyprus, they will probably find 
themselves out in the cold again. 
That they will change the Govern- 
ment’s policy or affect the result of a 
division is most unlikely. 


The initialled settlement with 
Egypt on the sequestrated British 
assets was a bungled business. No 
sooner had agreement been reached 
under the presiding influence of Mr 
Eugene Black, President of the World 
Bank, than a serious discrepancy was 
discovered. Prominent among the 
British assets are the Smouha prop- 
erties in Alexandria. These, de- 
scribed as ‘ Egyptianised agricultural 
lands,’ were valued at no more than 
a million pounds and were excluded 
from the agreement ; but if, as seems 
more reasonable, they or part of 
them should be treated as developed 
property, their value may be as 
much as 12,000,000 and they 
should be on the sequestration list. 
Probably the real value lies some- 
where between the two figures named, 
but the Smouhas are British subjects 
and can fairly claim better protection 
than so far they appear to have been 
given. 

The Egyptians, not unnaturally, 
were indisposed to reopen a question 
they regarded as decided ; and while 
we may think that they have been a 
little too sharp, our negotiators were 
evidently a little remiss not to have 
noticed the Smouha properties rather 
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earlier. Anyhow, Mr Black returned 
from his fishing trip and brought 
the two sides together again. It 
would have been a pity if the atmo- 
sphere of good-will engendered by 
the initialling of the agreement 
had been dissipated. On the other 
hand, we ought to know by now 
that President Nasser’s good-will is 
a very ephemeral phenomenon. It 
appears when he is hoping to get 
something out of us and vanishes 
when he has got it. 


Events in the Horn of Africa and 
across the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
have at last begun to move. It was 
the best of news that six of the 
eighteen states of the Aden Protect- 
orate, alarmed by the encroachments 
of the Yemen, have decided to 
federate ; and no doubt, once federa- 
tion is a fact, some of the hesitant 
twelve will want to come in too. At 
any rate, the lead that was wanted 
has now been given. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd’s visit to British 
Somaliland also produced an an- 
nouncement of policy, which has 
been rather forced on us by events 
on the colony’s borders. It is to go 
ahead along the road to full self- 
government and is to be enabled, if 
its people so desire, to form some 
kind of association, to be determined 
later, with Somalia, the former 
Italian colony which is to be free to 
shape its own destiny in the near 
future. Whether the result will be 
another country of the British Com- 
monwealth or an independent state 
is something the Somalis will have 
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to decide for themselves. The great 
obstacle to elections in British Som- 
aliland has always been and still is 
the nomadic character of the popula- 
tion. When electors spend their 
lives moving about the country, the 
problem of registration has yet to be 
solved, and it must be before any 
kind of representative assembly can 
be established. 

Another problem for the future is 
that the greater Somaliland which 
nationalists have been demanding 
implies an integration of other ter- 
ritories besides British Somaliland— 
French Somaliland, a piece of 
Ethopia, and the northern province 
of Kenya. Both the French and the 
Abyssinians will object very strongly 
to handing over their portions of 
Somalia irridenta, and the Govern- 
ment of Kenya is not expected to 
view the proposal with any satisfac- 
tion. However, these extensions, as 
also the vexed question of the Haud, 
are matters with which the new 
Government of an enlarged Somalia 
will have to deal. The satisfactory 
part of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s announce- 
ment is that at last we have ceased 
to drift and have set a course. The 
change is overdue ; for many of the 
erstwhile pro-British Somalis, after 
listening for many months to Radio 
Cairo, had begun to lose patience 
with us, 


Mr Garfield Todd may return to 
the politics of the Central African 
Federation through the new Central 
African Party he has founded, which, 
under the leadership of Sir John 


Moffat, is to contest several seats in 
the impending Northern Rhodesian 
elections. If the Party is successful 
in the north, it will presently expand 
its activities to the other regions, and 
finally to the Federal sphere; and 
Mr Todd is probably right in his 
decision to establish for it a sound 
regional position before it enters 
federal politics. 

Needless to say, the new Party 
stands, as Mr Todd has always 
stood, for a sound and realistic 
liberalism. This will satisfy the 
extremists on neither side, the men 
of the Dominion Party, who wish 
to see something not easily dis- 
tinguishable from apartheid, and the 
African nationalists, who will be 
content with nothing less than the 
common roll and universal franchise. 
In appearance, at any rate, Mr Todd’s 
position is much the same as Sir 
Roy Welensky’s, whose followers in 
the United Federal Party will scarcely 
welcome this competition to be 
regarded as the true champions of 
multi-racial partnership. Ifthe result 
is to split the moderate vote and to let 
the extremists in, the intervention of 
the Central African Party might be 
a disaster. If, on the other hand, 
Sir Roy is strong enough to meet 
the challenge, Mr Todd may serve 
a useful purpose by giving encourage- 
ment to the more liberal wing of the 
United Federal Party and by remind- 
ing the leadership of its professions 
and its obligations. His strength 
lies in the fact that while he has a 
following—albeit small—among the 
white settlers, he is one of the very 
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few Europeans in the Federation 
who have won the confidence of the 
less extreme Africans. 


The Opposition has had very little 
. luck during the life-time of this 
Parliament in the search for scandals 
to discredit the Government. Mr 
Harold Wilson hoped he had found 
a Budget leakage, Mr Gordon 
Walker a misuse of official 
stationery, and both burned their 
fingers badly. Mr Morgan Phillips, 
the General Secretary of the Labour 
Party and the latest candidate for the 
doubtful honour of discovering an 
improper practice, has had no better 
fortune than his predecessors. His 
complaint was against the Market 
Research Bureau, which had been 
conducting a poll in marginal seats 
on the subject of nationalisation. 
On the face of it, there seemed 
little grounds for objection. Why 
should not an organisation, if it so 
chooses, spend money in testing 
opinion on any subject under the 
sun, and having done so, why should 
it not do what it likes with the result ? 
The truth is that Mr Hurry and the 
Market Research Bureau had chosen 
a very controversial subject and were 
operating on very delicate ground, 
since most people are aware that the 
issue of the next election will be 
decided in the fifty or sixty seats 
which the Government holds by 
comparatively small majorities. The 
Opposition’s real fear is that the 
result will disclose, as in fact it has 
already disclosed, a lack of enthus- 
iasm for nationalisation, which is 


still the first plank in a rather shaky 
platform. Again, why not? If the 
Socialists intend to re-nationalise 
steel and to nationalise two or three 
other industries, surely in a democ- 
racy the people have a right to know. 
The Socialist answer can only be 
that while the method may be 
democratic, it is from their point of 
view highly inconvenient. They can 
hardly fail to be conscious that the 
majority of the electorate does not 
want any more nationalisation, but 
in the view of the Party leadership, 
Transport House knows best what is 
for the good of the people, just as, 
when the Socialists ruled the country, 
Whitehall knew best. Doubtless 
their intention was, and still is, that 
having won a majority by emphasis- 
ing the misdeeds of the Tory Govern- 
ment which they maintain the country 
does not want, to use that majority 
to carry out a policy the country likes 
even less. Therein lies the sin of the 
Market Research Bureau. It has 
thrown a glare of publicity on the 
very policy which the Socialists wish 
to keep in decent obscurity ; and the 
more fuss they make about the poll 
the bigger the gift they are unwill- 
ingly presenting to Lord Hailsham. 

As for the big steel companies, 
which were implicated in the business, 
surely the Labour Party has no 
right to complain if they wish to 
spend money on a campaign against 
nationalisation. Actually their share- 
holders have the right, but as it is 
their property which the Socialists 
are threatening, they are likely to be 
the last people to raise objections. 
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Anyhow it is a very old principle 
that everybody is entitled to defend 
himself against attack. 

The position of the Socialists was 
so unreasonable that the Opposition 
Front Bench cannot be feeling very 
grateful to Mr Morgan Phillips for 
his tactlessness in forcing them to 
defend the virtually indefensible, or 
rather to attack the virtually impreg- 
nable. He may have thought he had 
found a hidden treasure, but his 
discovery has turned out to be 
merely another mare’s nest for Mr 
Gaitskell’s already over-large collec- 
tion. 


The situation in Iraq is still very 
confusing, with Brigadier Kassem 
keeping a precarious balance between 
the Communists and the supporters 
of President Nasser, and dealing out 
encouragement and rebuff with a 
fairly impartial hand. Lately the 
pro-Egyptian Party has had most of 
the rebuffs, the Ministers who were 
compelled to resign being all of that 
way of thinking. Brigadier Kassem’s 
trouble seems to be that to deal with 
either of the two factions he needs 
the help of the other. If he wants 
to snub the pro-Egyptians, he must 
have the support of the Communists ; 
and when the Communists get above 
themselves and have to be put down, 
he can only turn to the pro-Egyptians. 

This is not an easy policy to pursue 
and may end in setting Brigadier 
Kassem at odds with both parties. 
The Egyptians are naturally outraged 
and have turned an angry propaganda 
on to Iraq. The revolution there 


was their revolution. They fomented 
it and supported it in its first difficult 
days. Now, even if Iraq does not join 
the United Arab Republic, it might 
at least be friendly and polite. As 
for the Communists, who are prob- 
ably the best organised party in the 
country, they have much the same 
feelings about President Nasser as he 
has about Iraq. They may almost 
claim to have made Nasser. At least 
they gave him a good deal of help in 
his campaign against ‘ Imperialism,’ 
and gave it at a time when his need 
was sorest ; but now he is asserting 
his independence and suppressing 
Communism in the United Arab 
Republic. All of which goes to show 
how little gratitude there is in inter- 
national politics. 

Actually, by the most reliable 
accounts, Brigadier Kassem is not a 
Communist and does not want to see 
his country swallowed up by the 
United Arab Republic. The doubt 
is whether, by playing Nasser and 
the Communists off against each 
other, he will be able to consolidate 
his position before either or both of 
them decide that there is nothing to 
be got out of him and that he had 
better be liquidated without further 
delay. 


The Prime Minister rejected the 
proposal that debates in the House 
of Commons should be shown on 
television. While he was not at his 
best and his jokes were a little 
laboured, his argument was sound ; 
and even sounder was Mr Herbert 
Morrison’s. 
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Some time ago the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of Australia in- 
troduced broadcasting of its proceed- 
ings during certain hours, and today 
many Australian Members of Parlia- 
ment would be in favour, if possible, 
of discontinuing the practice, al- 
though they all agree that it would 
be impossible at present to do this. 
They have found that Members all 
want to speak when the House is on 
the air and that no one wants to 
when it is not. The speeches also 
are less contributions to a debate 
than statements designed to impress 
the public with the zeal of their 
rulers—statements, moreover, which 
ignore what has been said before and 
might be said afterwards. Undoubt- 
edly debate, for which the House 
exists, has suffered, and it is doubtful 
whether there is an equivalent gain 
in the better political education of 
the electorate. 

In this country the televising of 
the last State Opening of Parliament 
by the Queen was a step—the first, 
some said, and the last, we were 
assured—in the same direction. A 
State Opening, however, is a piece 
of Royal pageantry as well as a 
parliamentary event, and the televis- 
ing of debates is an altogether differ- 
ent matter. People are inclined to 
forget that the primary purpose of 
a legislature is to pass laws, not to be 
seen passing them. 

A further point, which was un- 
noticed in the debate, is that the 
ordinary viewer may not be so 
anxious as he has been assumed to be 
to see Members of Parliament at 


work, and that if he did see them he 
would not necessarily be edified. 
Even Question Time, which is 
usually the liveliest part of the 
parliamentary programme, has its 
dull patches. The other point that 
should be borne in mind is that, once 
televising is permitted, the practice, 
even if found undesirable, cannot 
easily be discontinued. As in Aus- 
tralia, we might find ourselves 
burdened with it indefinitely. 


The voyage of the ill-starred 
Russian Baltic Fleet still lingers in 
memory as much for a single tragic 
incident at the start as for the disaster 
with which it ended. On a calm 
night in October 1904, off the Dogger 
Bank, the Russian Baltic Fleet opened 
fire upon a number of Hull trawlers 
under the delusion that it was being 
attacked by Japanese torpedo-boats. 
The Russians sank one boat, damaged 
others, killed some fishermen, and 
nearly brought Britain into the war 
against them. Fortunately the Rus- 
sian shooting was so shocking that, 
considering the short range and the 
ammunition expended, relatively little 
damage was done. Such was the 
Baltic Fleet’s only victory; and 
so deep was the impression of 
inefficiency given that thereafter few 
people in Britain, or indeed anywhere, 
had much doubt what would be the 
result when the Baltic Fleet met a 
real enemy in battle. 

Russia had lost her only modern 
fleet when the Japanese treacherously 
attacked Port Arthur—a foreshadow- 
ing of Pearl Harbour—before war 
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had been declared. What was left in 
the Baltic was not so much a fleet as 
a haphazard collection of ships. 
Four of them, it is true, were power- 
ful modern battleships, but the rest 
were mostly obsolescent or obsolete 
vessels, fit only for the scrap-heap. 
They had to go, to try to relieve 
Port Arthur, to recapture command 
of the China Seas, and so to cut off 
the Japanese armies, which were 
slowly pushing General Kuropatkin 
through Manchuria. 

The quality of the sailors was as 
indifferent as that of the ships. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Roz- 
hestvensky, was an experienced 
gunner, a stern disciplinarian, and 
fanatically loyal to the Czar; but 
most of his officers owed their 
positions less to their professional 
ability than to their social rank. As 
for the men, they were the sweepings 
of the Russian Navy—reservists, con- 
scripts, peasants who had lately seen 
the sea for the first time, and even 
convicts. Many were revolution- 
aries, who did not want their country 
to win the war, and very few of them 
were trained sailors. 

In these circumstances, as Mr 
Richard Hough shows in his graphic 
description of the fleet, its appointed 
task, its voyage and its end, Admiral 
Rozhestvensky performed a remark- 
able feat in bringing this collection 
of forty-two vessels, ill-found and 
ill-manned, on a voyage of 18,000 
miles in eight months from the Baltic 
to the Straits of Tsu-Shima, which 
separate Japan from Korea. 


1 ‘The Fleet that had to Die.’ By Richard Hough. (Hamish Hamilton.) 


He had to contend not only with 
badly built ships, incompetent navi- 
gators and mutinous sailors, but with 
the fearful recurring problem of coal- 
ing at sea, for most neutral ports were 
closed to him. His Government 
plagued him with stupid orders and 
finally drove him nearly crazy by 
sending to join him a further job-lot 
of ships that were little better than 
museum pieces. Only a man of iron 
determination could have kept the 
fatal rendezvous with Admiral Togo 
in the Straits of Tsu-Shima. 

Although it was a battle lost before 
it was joined, Rozhestvensky and his 
men fought gallantly. In the first 
minutes of the battle Togo carried 
out a rash manceuvre which, against 
a more formidable adversary, might 
have lost him the day; and the 
Russian gunnery was better than 
anyone had a right to expect. It 
only broke down when the Japanese 
opened a murderous fire; what 
followed was less a battle than a 
massacre, only two destroyers of 
Rozhestvensky’s armada escaping to 
the safety of Vladivostock. 

The Admiral, who had been 
severely wounded in the battle, 
recovered and was sent home to live 
in retirement. Some of the senior 
Russian officers were condemned to 
be shot, but the Czar commuted the 
sentences to imprisonment. The 
whole episode, which Mr Hough 
describes to the last unflattering 
detail, makes the revolution a few 
years later easier to understand. Not 
only was the blundering monumental, 
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but the sacrifice of the last remaining 
ships of the Imperial Russian Navy 
and of 12,000 sailors was really 
unnecessary. Long before the Baltic 
Fleet reached the Far East, Port 
Arthur had surrendered; and with 
it the surviving modern ships, on 
whose help Rozhestvensky was rely- 


so that the principal purpose of the 
voyage and any hope it had of 
succeeding had disappeared. No 
one should be surprised that the 
incompetence with which the whole 
expedition was planned and equipped 
made most thinking Russians, in 
despair over their Government, ready 


ing, had fallen into Japanese hands; _to accept almost any alternative. 
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